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Glory! 


«DAILY MAIL | 


: 


Aapiihs from all over Beimin will be layout, on choice © ind shrubs and 
coming to Olympis this March to get their best arrange: a the main part 
ideas and inspiration from (}:c Garden Feature of the Exhibition © lave nique 


of the Idéal Home Exhibition. Famous gar- opportunity to see British Pavilion 

ameKe piary Nurser 


Free Admission for Fellows. Fellows of the Royal al Society, 
end holders of Fellows’ transferable tickets visiting the Exhib: stain FRE 
pun. 


OLYMPIA . MARCH 3-30 


daiiy (except Sundays aad Good Friday) 10 
3/- at the doors, from Keith Prowse Ltd... 
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CARTERS TESTED SEEDS 


The distinction and quality of CARTERS TESTED SEEDS is 
recognised by all discriminating Gardeners everywhere. By 
scientific breeding and constant selection year after year, for 
more than 100 years, our strains of the finest quality vegetables 
and flowers of refinement have been evolved and perfected. 


1959 EDITION 


“Blue Book of Gardening 
Catalogue 


134 Recent Staeer, W.1 
129 Hoisorn, W.C.1 
53a QuEEN Victoria Street, E.C.4 


St 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


HALL GUARANTEED 
ANTI-ROT 
SHEDS - GREENHOUSES 
Last Longer - Look Better! 
NO PAINT NEEDED - MORTICED 


AND TENONED JOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


SHEDS from £13.15.0 

GREENHOUSES from £19.0.0 
cash price or for a deposit of one- 
eighth of the cash price and monthly 
instalments over 6. 12.18 or 24months. 


| FREE DELIVERY 
: Write today for Super Catalogue showing Cedarwood 
colours. ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD- 44 PADDOCK WOOD - TONBRIDGE - KENT 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Free on Request | : 
i 
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DOBBIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED 
SEED CATALOGUE 


AND 


GARDEN GUIDE 


Dept. R 
EDINBURGH, 7 


free on request ! 
DOBBIE’S 
FIORE 
6th INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW 
7 ieste 24th April - 3rd Mai 1959 
Tries | 11959 


UNIVERSAL 


A ONE MACHINE PLOUGHS AND 
§ROTARY CULTIVATES 


also hoes, cuts grass, trims hedges, saws 
timber, tows a trailer, sprays paint and 
insecticide. 


Fitted with 3 forward speeds and 
REVERSE gear. 


All AUTO CULTO models are 
fitted with 4-stroke engines. 


Write for illustrated leaflet and name of 
your nearest Agent who will arrange a FREE 
demonstration on your own ground. 


ALLEN & SIMMONDS (AUTO CULTO) LTD 
De Montfort Road, Reading, Berks. Tel. Reading 54471 


The perfect farmyard manure substitute. Non- 
Chemical 100 per cent. organic. This rich soil food 
will provide all plant life with a natural source of 
humus to ensure strong natural growth. ‘ Cofuna’ 
is ideally suitable for use on open cultivated 
ground, cloches, greenhouses or cold frames, for 
all specialized or general crop growth. ‘Cofuna’ 

is em in value to 30 times own weight of average 


farmyard manure. 

Small bagtotreat10sq.yds.. . 3/9 

Medium bag to treat 30 $q. yds. 10/- 
Obtainable from your local shop. 


bag to treat 120 sq. yds. 30/- 
Obtainable only direct from: 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 58 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX 


The finest method to... IL 
E N Ri G H 
it 
MANURE 
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Turnford, Herts., has acres 

of glasshouses to protect and is 

a good example of ihe protection afforded 

by white lead paint. 

Ibex Greenhouse Paint has been used here, outside and 
inside, regularly ever since it came on the market. 


That is why these glasshouses are always so spick 

and span, and in such an excellent state of preservation. 
Ibex is a white lead base oil paint designed especially to 
withstand gruelling greenhouse conditions. It works well, 
spreads weil and is most economical. It dries with a 
tough, flexible film which does not crack or flake. 


Ibex for glasshouses because 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


CLEMENTS HOUSE, 14 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER. 


Associated Lead Manufacturers Lid. is a single Company Specialising in the manufacture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints 
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m= {hex paint for this nurser 
\ 
With acres of giasshouses to protect 
Wire 


ME tion to all gardeners. 


GARDEN CA 
GUIDE ies FREE! 


The New 1959 Edition Is an Inspira- SW 
Right up to date with many new 

varieties in Flower and Vegetable 

seeds, Plants, Seed Potatoes, Bulbs, 

Fertilizers, etc. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS 
CUMBERLAND ROAD . LOUGHBOROUGH 
. AND 122 VICTORIA ST + LONDON - S.W./. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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=> » Now you can start earlier and enjoy 
“ ' sooner a wider range of plants and 


whether you have 
a cold or heated 


greenhouse. tr 
Humex ‘Propagator’ consists of 


» 


consumption is low and controlled 
by a thermostat. You get almost 


Humex 


saving altogether, the cost of heat- 


Electric ‘PROPAGATOR? 


for seed germination and striking of cuttings 


SPECIFICATION size: s6ins. 
POST TO-DAY Please send oe leaflet x 20ins. x rr} ins. A.C. Mains 


he Humex 
we 200-250 v. Supplied complete with 
NAME peat, glass for top, soil thermo- 
DRESS meter, 6 seed pans, thermostat and 
AD 2 yds. cable. 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. (DEPT. RHP), Humex House, 
11-13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Phone: Byfleet 3897 £13 10.0 carn pao 


MORTEGG 


TAR OIL WINTER WASH 


Don’t let Aphid, Apple Sucker and Winter Moth 
Caterpillar hatch out in the spring to ruin your fruit. 
Destroy the eggs now, the easy way with Mortegg. 


In addition to killing overwintering eggs of fruit 
tree pests, Mortegg destroys Moss and Lichen. 


I pt.3/6 Iqt.5/6 Igall.16/- Sgall.52/6 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
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a low voltage warming wire em- 
j bedded in sand on which you stand 
, seed pans and pots surrounded 
enough for average needs, it fits 
any gre ouse bench. Current 
> : 
: 
wry’ 
hy 4h 
From Seedsmen, Ironmongers 
and Chemists. 


To the man who is interested in 
the finer points of gardening, the 
choice of the best obtainable seed 
is a matter of course. In Sutton’s 
Seeds the specialist gets not only 
the finest seeds but the finest 
strains of each flower and vege- 
table. Above all else, he knows 
that with Sutton’s world-famous 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 


SUTTON’S seeps 


FOR THE MAN TO WHOM GARDENING IS AN ART 


Seeds and his skill in cultivation 
he can look forward to results of 
exceptional quality in which he 
can take a genuine pride. 


FREE 

To Horticulturists — Sutton’s 
1959 Garden Seed Catalogue. 
May we send you a copy? 


All seeds carriage free 


SUTTON & SONS LTD., DEPT. R.H.2, READING 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE Lop. 


Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


Phone: FRANT 247 


The ‘ALL-CEDAR’ 


Sectional Brick-Base 


GREENHOUSE 


An excellent general purpose 
Greenhouse specially designed in 
six complete sections for easy 
erection on 2 ft. 3 In. high brick- 
work and may be supplied in a 
range of sizes to suit every garden. 


Constructed of WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Painting Unnecessary ° Low in Upkeep Costs 
Write for illustrated catalogues of All-Cedar Greenhouses and Summer Houses 
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in Allwoods’ Carnation Garden 
at the Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia 


made only by STRAWSON’S 


Pleasing and practical anywhere in your grounds, and 
craftsman-made like all strawson structures, its solid 
Canadian Red Cedar weathers to an attractive silvery- 
bronze without further dressing. The ‘God: * makes 
a comfortable outdoor sitting-room, nursery bedroom 
or writing-room, and a handy tennis pavilion, All-round 
glazing lets you enjoy your garden view in all weathers. 

For details of ‘Godstone’ and other models, and 
Greenhouses, write for the latest Strawson Brochure. 
Mr. R. F. Strawson will personally estimate and arrange 
a survey of your property for a new Greenhouse. 


Strawson’s 


TEL. HORLEY 130 
Bt 


SWEET PEAS 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR OVER 
50 YEARS 


Two First-Class Collections 


“EXHIBITION ” COLLECTION 
Not only are they all first-class for exhibition, but good, 
“all-weather"’ varieties home and 


Swar. Lake. White 
Carlotta. Rosy-carmine. EI 
Princess Elizabeth. Sal- 4; 


mony cream-pink. 
Gertrude Tingey. 


Felicity. Cream-pink. 
Mrs. R. Bolton. Bright 
pink. Tell Tale Picotee. 
Mid-blue. Piccadilly. Salmon-rose. 


for 50 seeds of 


“SWEETLY SCENTED” COLLECTION 
i in chis 

Every variety included in 

Tell Tale. Picotee. 

« Cream. Crimson Excelsior. 

? Gower. Med Crimson. 

Blue. Skylon. Rosy-Pink. 
4/- for 12 seeds of each; 7 9 for 25 seeds of each: 14/6 for 
50 seeds of each 


Postage—Please add 6d. to orders under 10/- 
Culture Booklet 6d. (post 2d.) 
NEW 68-page Catalogue FREE ON REQUEST 
W. J. UNWIN Ltd., Dept. H.S., Histon, Cambridge 


APPEAL TO KEEN GARDENERS 

he heat-retaining properties save oat and promote 
more rapid germination and growth. 
Pots (terra-cotta colour) are available in sizes 24” 
to 10° to meet all porting needs. Larger sizes are 
specially compressed and hardened for longer life. 
Also 9 ring-culture pots. 
Seed boxes assembled and ready for use are in three 
sizes, 10° x 6” x 29°, 12° » 9” x 23” and 15” x 9 x 23”. 
STRONG - LIGHT - DURABLE - WATERPROOF 
DO NOT CRACK - SPACE SAVING - INEXPENSIVE 


SEEDBOXES 


Insist on Witchware at your 

suppliers 
WITCHAMPTON PAPER MILLS LTD. 
WIMBORNE DORSET 


BOWLEY’S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 


PLATFORM SIZE 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 


WHEELS 
12° by 2° 

with ROLLER BEARING 
12” DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


carnace £13 12.6 paw 


HINGED SIDE 12.6 EXTRA 
S$. Bowley & Son Ltd. 


BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 
Send for illustrated catalogue (HSJ) for complete range of 
sizes and models 
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By appointment to raha to 
HM. Queen Elizabeth - Queen Elizabeth 
Garden Contractors and od te Mother ai 
. Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Lid. “Samad William Wood & Son Lid. 


FEBRUARY 


In February, with the lengthening days, the first signals of the spring 
are seen. Some of us, beset by the restlessness of early spring, begin 
to long for change in our gardens which, indeed, unless they are 
slowly to acquire an unreal and museum-like quality, must be con- 
tinuously subject to experiment and change. 


If you would like to consider alterations or improvements we could 
perhaps be of service by arranging for a designer to call, or by sending 
our catalogue illustrating recent work. 


William Wood and Son Limited 


TAPLOW BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


THE 


RUSTLESS 


Supplied in two widths, 8’ 3” and 
6’ 3” and exten: dle to any length, 
in 2 ft. units, from 6’ 3”. All sizes 
are available in modified form, 
designed for erection on 2’ 6” 
dwarf walls. Made from heavy 
rolled steel sections completely 
rust-proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing. 
Easily erected and suppiied complete 
with glass, putty, glazing clips and 
foundation lugs. Can be seen at 
leading London Stores and at Agents 
throughout the country. 


DEFERRED TERMS 
AVAILABLE 
Free delivery England and Wales 


INIFREE 
= 
= 
==]. 
A FEW EXAMPLES 
WIDTH LENGTH PRIC 
6’ 3” £25.0.0 
12’ 5” £41.06 | PRESENT ‘CADET’ 
3” 18’ 6” £67.10.0 
16” OWNERS can extend 
a3" 3010" | their greenhouses by 
the addition of 6,8 & 
prices types are 
about 10%, less chan glass-to-ground 10 fe. units. 
prices. 


Send for details to: 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 
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HOW THE PLANTOIDS ELECTRIC 
SOIL STERILIZER CAN HELP 
THE HORTICULTURALIST 


Soil pests such as those shown 
in the illustration below 

are killed when soil is heated 
in the Plantoids Electric 

Sail Sterilizer, 


Gth INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW 


Trieste 24th April - 3rd Mai 1959 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


INCLUDING ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS 


FOR THE YEAR 1958 


De Montfort Road, Reading, Berks. 


fel, Reading 3544/1 


The finest method to... 


The perfect farmyard manure substitute. Non- 
Chemical 100 per cent. organic. This rich soil food 
will provide all plant life with a natural source of 
humus to ensure strong natural growth. ‘Cofuna’ 
is ideally suitable for use on open cultivated 
ground, cloches, greenhouses or cold frames, for 
all specialized or general crop growth. ‘Cofuna’ 
is equal in value to 30 times own weight of average 
farmyard manure. 


Small bagtotreat10sq.yds.. . 39 
Medium bag to went 38 sq. yds. §0/- 
Obtainable from your local shop. 
Large bag to treat 120 sq. yds. 30/- 
Obtainable only direct from: 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LID., 58 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX 
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Turnford, Herts., has acres 

of glasshouses to protect and is 

a good example of the protection afforded 

by white lead paint. 

Ibex Greenhouse Paint has been used here, outside and 
inside, regularly ever since it came on the market. 

That is why these glasshouses are always so spick 

and span, and in such an excellent state of preservation. 
Ibex is a white lead base oil paint designed especially to 
withstand gruelling greenhouse conditions. It works well, 
spreads well and is most economical. It dries with a 
tough, flexible film which does not crack or flake. 


Ibex for glasshouses because 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


CLEMENTS HOUSE, 14 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER. 


Associated Lead Manufacturers Ltd. is a single Company Specialising in the manufacture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints 
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GARDEN CA TA LOGUE 
The New 1959 Edition Is an Inspira- x 


tion to all gardeners. ise 

Right up to date with many new Fe" 
varieties in Flower and Vegetable 
seeds, Plants, Seed Potatoes, Bulbs, 
Fertilizers, etc. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS 
CUMBERLAND ROAD «. LOUGHBOROUGH 


AND 122 VICTORIA ST + LONDON 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


v 
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Now you can start earlier and enjoy 
, ee 8 sooner a wider range of plants and 


whether you have 
a cold or heated 
greenhouse. tr. 


Humex ‘Propagator’ consists of 
a low voltage warming wire em- 
bedded in sand on which you stand 
seed pans and pots surrounded 
with granulated peat. Large 
enough for average needs, it fits 
any greenhouse bench. Current 
consumption is low and controlled 
by a thermostat. You get almost 
$ sq. ft. of propagating area for 3d. 
or 4d. a week — reducing, and often 


Humex 
saving altogether, the cost of heat- 
i he whol enhouse. Send 


for seed germination and striking of cuttings 


SPECIFICATION size: s6ins. 
POST TO-DAY free leaflet x 20ins. x ins. A.C. Mains 
200-250 v. Supplied complete with 


NAME peat, glass for top, soil thermo- 
ADDRESS meter, 6 seed pans, thermostat and 
2 yds. cable. 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. (DEPT. RHP), Humex House, 
11-13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Phone: Byfleet 3897 ce ae 


MORTEGG 


TAR OIL WINTER WASH 


Don’t let Aphid, Apple Sucker and Winter Moth 
Caterpillar hatch out in the spring to ruin your fruit. 
Destroy the eggs now, the easy way with Mortegg. 
In addition to killing overwintering eggs of fruit 

tree » Mortegg destroys Moss and Lichen. 
pare 7 on pests egg destroys and Lichen 


and Chemists. Ipt.3/6 Iqt.5/6 Igall.16/- 5 gall. 52/6 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 


SUTTON’S sEEpDs 


FOR THE MAN TO WHOM GARDENING IS AN ART 


To the man who is interested in 
the finer points of gardening, the 
choice of the best obtainable seed 
is a matter of course. In Sutton’s 
Seeds the specialist gets not only 
the finest seeds but the finest 
strains of each flower and vege- 
table. Above all else, he knows 
that with Sutton’s world-famous 


Seeds and his skill in cultivation 
he can look forward to results of 
exceptional quality in which he 
can take a genuine pride. 


FREE 

To Horticulturists — Sutton’s 
1959 Garden Seed Catalogue. 
May we send you a copy? 


All seeds carriage free 


SUTTON & SONS LTD., DEPT. R.H.2, READING 


MAAAAAAAAAAA 


Phone: FRANT 247 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE Lip. 


Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The ‘ALL-CEDAR’ 


Sectional Brick-Base 


GREENHOUSE 


An excellent general purpose 
Greenhouse specially designed in 
six complete sections for easy 
erection on 2 ft. 3 in. high brick- 
work and may be supplied in a 
range of sizes to suit every garden. 


Constructed of WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Painting Unnecessary 


° Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for illustrated catalogues of All-Cedar Greenhouses and Summer Houses 
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in Allwoods’ Carnation Garden 
at the Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia 


made only by STRAWSON’S 


Pleasing and practical anywhere in your grounds, and 
craftsman-made like all Strawson structures, its solid 
Canadian Red Cedar weathers to an attractive silvery- 
bronze without further dressing. The ‘Godstone’ makes 
a comfortable outdoor sitting-room, nursery bedroom 
or writing-room, and a handy tennis pavilion, All-round 
glazing lets you enjoy your garden view in all weathers. 

For details of ‘“Godstone’ and other models, and 
Greenhouses, write for the latest Strawson Brochure. 
Mr. R. F. Strawson will personally estimate and arrange 
a survey of your property for a new Greenhouse. 


Strawson’s 


HORLEY, SURREY TEL. HORLEY 130 
B12 


SWEET PEAS 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR OVER 
50 YEARS 


Two First-Class Collections 


“EXHIBITION ” COLLECTION 
Not only are they al! first-class for exhibition, but good, 
reliable ‘“‘all-weather"’ varieties for home and garden 


display. 
Swan Lake. White Margaret oti. Sal- 
Carlotta. Rosy-carmine. 


erise. 
Princess Elizabeth. Sai- Elizabeth Taylor. Mauve. 
mony cream-pink. 


Air Warden. Orange 
Felicity. Cream-pink. 


cerise. 
Gertrude Tingey. res 
Mrs. R. Bolton. oer. 
pin 
Stylish. Mid-blue. 


Tell Tale Picotee. 
Piccadilly. Salmon-rose. 
Ger 18 of 9 6 for 25 seeds of each; 

+ for 50 seeds of each 
NTED” 
Every variety included in chis Coll y 

scented. 
Mrs. C. Kay. t Gi ic. White. 
Monty. Shell-pink. Artiste. Pinkish-mauve. 


Gaiety. Bicolor. Tell Tale. Picotee. 
Cream Cream. Crimson Excelsior. 


Blue. Skylon. Rosy-Pink. 

4/- for 12 seeds of each; 7 9 for 25 seeds of each: 14/6 for 
50 seeds of each 
Postage—Please add 6d. to orders under 10/- 
Culture Booklet 6d. (post 2d.) 

NEW 68-page Catalogue FREE ON REQUEST 


W. J. UNWIN Led., Dept. H.S., Histon, Cambridge 


A, 


TheThermal Qualities of 


APPEAL TO KEEN GARDENERS 


The heat-retaining properties save fuel and promote 
more rapid germination and growth. 

Pots (terra-cotta colour) are available in sizes 2}” 
to 10° to meet all porting needs. Larger sizes are 
specially compressed and hardened for longer life. 

9 ring-culture pots. 

Seed boxes assembled and ready for use are in three 
sizes, 10° « 6” x 23°, 12° > 9” x 23” and 15” x 9 x 23”. 
STRONG - LIGHT - DURABLE - WATERPROOF 
DO NOT CRACK - SPACE SAVING - INEXPENSIVE 


POTS & 
SEEDBOXES 


Insist on Witchware at your 

suppliers 
WITCHAMPTON PAPER MILLS LTD. 
WIMBORNE DORSET 


BOWLEY’S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 


PLATFORM SIZE 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 
with ROLLER BEARING 
12” DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


carnace £13 « 12.6 raw 


HINGED SIDE 12.6 EXTRA 


S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated catalogue (HSJ) for complete range of 
sizes and models 


WHEELS 
12” by 2° 


‘ 
; the Gorden Room | 
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By appointment to 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth I! 
Garden Contractors and 


hig 


the Queen Mother 


Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Lid. 


FEBRUARY 


In February, with the lengthening days, the first signals of the spring 
are seen. Some of us, beset by the restlessness of early spring, begin 
to long for change in our gardens which, indeed, unless they are 
slowly to acquire an unreal and museum-like quality, must be con- 
tinuously subject to experiment and change. 


If you would like to consider alterations or improvements we could 
perhaps be of service by arranging for a designer to call, or by sending 
our Catalogue illustrating recent work. 


William Wood and Son Limited 


TAPLOW BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


THE 


RUSTLESS 
GREENHOUSE | 


Supplied in two widths, 8’ 3” and 
6’ 3” and extensible to any length, 
in 2 ft. units, from 6’ 3”. All sizes 
are available in modified form, 
designed for erection on 2’ 6” 
dwarf walls. Made from heavy 
rolled steel sections completely 
rust-proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing. 
Easily erected and supplied complete 
with giass, putty, glazing clips and 
foundation lugs. Can be seen at 
leading London Stores and at Agents 
throughout the country. 


A FEW EXAMPLES = 


LENGTH 

12’ 5” 

18’ 6” 

30’ 10” 

30’ 10” 
*(as illustrated) 
The prices of Dwarf Wall types are 
about 10°, less than glass-to-ground 
prices. 


PRIC 
£25.0.0 
£41.0.0 

£67.10.0 
£86.0.0 
£102.0.0 


WIDTH 
“3 
“x 

“3 
8’ 3” 


PRESENT ‘CADET’ 
OWNERS can extend 
their greenhouses by 
the addition of 6,8 & 
10 fc. units. 


Send for details to: 


THE GRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 


DEFERRED TERMS 
AVAILABLE 
Free delivery England and Wales 
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HOW THE PLANTOIDS ELECTRIC 
SOIL STERILIZER CAN HELP 
THE HORTICULTURALIST 


4 


THE PLANTOIDS Electric Soil Sterilizer 
is both quick and efficient. It is par- 
ticularly suitable for the preparation 

of sterile loams for John Innes potting 
and seed composts, and can handle 

up to half a cubic foot every 3-4 hours. 
It is, moreover, extremely economical 
to run and will sterilize a bushel 

for less than 3d. 

The Plantoids Electric Soil Sterilizer 
is of heavy steel construction, mica- 
insulated and finished in green stoved 
enamel. It has a heavily galvanized sole 
plate and is fitted with 6 feet of 3-core 
cable. Voltages 200/20—230/50. 

Price £5.5.0. 


Soil pests such as those shown 
in the illustration below 

are killed when soil is heated 
in the Plantoids Electric 

Soil Sterilizer, 


The purpose of soil sterilization is:— 


To destroy insect pests, their 
eggs, larvae and pupae 


To destroy spores and 
mycelium 


To destroy harmful bacteria 


@ To inhibit the germination of 


PLANTOIDS 


MASON’S HILL, BROMLEY, KENT 


dormant seeds 


%K The Plantoids Soil Block 
Maker is another useful tool 
for horticulturalists, saving 
pots and permitting planting- 
out without root disturbance, 
Price 4/6. 
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ESTABLISHED 1804 INCORPORATED 1809 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Fellows of the Society 
will be held in the Society’s Old Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
on Tuesday, February 24, 1959, at 3 P.M. precisely, for the purpose of 
receiving the Report of the Council for the past year, and electing a 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, three Members of Council and 
an Auditor. 
By Order of the Council, 
A. SIMMONDS, 

Secretary 

Tue Royat Socrety’s OFFICcEs, 
VINCENT Square, Lonpon, S.W.1. 
January 23, 1959. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


To be held at 3 p.M., February 24, 1959 
AGENDA 
To confirm the Minutes of the last Annual Meeting, held on February 
18, 1958. 
To receive the Report of the Council. 
President’s Address. 
Treasurer’s Statement. 
Adoption of Report of the Council. 
Election of President. 
Election of Vice-Presidents. 
Election of Treasurer. 
Election of Three Members of Council. 
Election of Auditor. 


To consider the following resolution, proposed by Mr. Philip Harben : 


“That as edible fruits and vegetables are grown for human consumption, 
the Council consider the advisability of instructing the judges of com- 
petitions that, in assessing the merits of fruits and vegetables, first 
consideration be given to the edible and (where applicable) the culinary 
qualities of the exhibits.” 

Presentation of the Victoria Medals of Honour. 

Presentation of Associate of Honour Badges. 

Presentation of the Veitch Memorial Medals. 

Presentation of the Loder Rhododendron Cup. 

Presentation of the A. J. Waley Medal. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

ey 
4 Ss 


AGENDA—continued 
Presentation of the Lawrence Medal. 
Presentation of the Williams Memorial Medal. 
Presentation of the Holford Medal. 
Presentation of the Reginald Cory Memorial Cup. 
Presentation of the Sander Medal. 
Presentation of the George Moore Medal. 
Presentation of the George Monro Cup. 
Presentation of the Gordon-Lennox Cup. 


LIST OF NOMINATIONS 


The following list of nominations of President, Vice-Presidents, 
Members of the Council and Officers for election is circulated in 
accordance with Bye-law 66: 


As President: Proposed by Seconded by 
The Hon. Davip Bowes Lyon, V.M.H. Mr.E.P.F.Sutton. Lord Digby. 


As Vice-Presidents : 


Mr. S. G. A. Doorensos 
Sir G. Hatton, C.B.E., M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., V.M.H. 
Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H. 
Mr. F. CLEVELAND Morcan, M.A., The Hon. David The Hon. Lewis 


D.C.L., F.R.S.C. 
Mr. B. Y. Morrison, B.Sc., M.L.A. Bowes Lyon. Palmer. 


Sir Epwarp J. SALISBURY, 5 B.E., 
DSe., LL.D. F.RS., F.LS.,; 
V.M.H. 

Rocer L. pe Vitmortn, Dr.es.Sc. 


As Treasurer: 
The Hon. Lewis Parmer, F.L.S., 


V.M.H. > ‘ Mr.G.L. Pilkington. Mr. T. Neame. 
As Members of Council: 
Mr. H. G. A, F.L.S., V.M.H. Lord Aberconway. Dr. George Taylor. 
Mr. S. Oc Sir Giles Loder Mr. T. T. Barnard. 
Sir STERN, B. E., M. 
F.L.S., V.M.H. Mr. F. A. Secrett. Sir Eric Savill. 
As Auditor: 


Mr. F, G. Featuer, F.C.A. Mr.J.S.L. Gilmour. Mr. J. L. Russell. 


By Order of the Council, 
A. SIMMONDS, 
Secretary 


January 23, 1959. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


INCLUDING ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS 


FOR THE YEAR 1958 


PRESENTED TO THE 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIFTH 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


TO BE HELD IN THE OLD HALL, VINCENT SQUARE, 


WESTMINSTER 


AT 3 P.M. ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1959 


4 
VOL. LXXXIV. (49) 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
FOR 1958 


NCE again the Council has the pleasure of being able to report that 

the Society is still steadily growing. The net increase in the number 
of Fellows during the year has been 2,251 as compared with 1,972 in 
1957 bringing the total number of Fellows to 52,243 and as shown in 
the table on page 62 the total numerical strength of the Society has 
now reached 55,952. 

At this time last year we said that every Fellow’s friends include at 
least one person who is interested in horticulture and would probably 
welcome the idea of joining the Society if it were suggested to him, and 
we arranged for proposal forms to be sent out to all Fellows with their 
tickets. A large number of Fellows acted on the hint, well over one 
thousand of the new Fellows being nominated on those forms, and we 
tender our thanks to those who were good enough to co-operate with 
us and help to produce so satisfactory a result. 

There are still undoubtedly many people who are interested in 
gardening and would like to join the Society. So we are again sending 
nomination forms to all Fellows with their tickets and hope that an 
even larger number will co-operate with the Council by enlisting the 
interest of their gardening friends. 

It will be remembered that at the last Annual General Meeting the 
bye-laws were amended by the deletion of the passages referring to 
Overseas Fellows, and that the effect was to put all Fellows, wherever 
resident, on the same basis after December 31, 1958. The attention of 
all who were Overseas Fellows has been drawn to the matter and it is 
gratifying to note that many have already intimated that they appreciate 
the necessity for making the minimum subscription two guineas and 
that they wish to continue to subscribe. 


The Society’s Shows and Meetings 


During the year, in addition to Chelsea Show, there has been a full 
programme at the Society’s Halls. Besides twenty Fortnightly Shows, 
the Great Autumn Show, the Daffodil, Rhododendron and Fruit and 
Vegetable Shows, there have been eleven shows organized by kindred 
societies, and to all thirty-six of those events our Fellows’ and Asso- 
ciates’ tickets have given free admittance. It may, we think, be properly 
a matter for sober pride that no other horticultural organization in the 
world has a programme which can in any way compare with that which 
is arranged by or linked with our Society. 

Her Majesty The Queen and H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, 
honoured the Society by visiting Chelsea Show while the Committees 
were meeting on the evening preceding the private view. Her Majesty 
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Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother and Their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Margaret, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess 
of Kent, Princess Alexandra and Princess Alice also viewed the Show 
with evident interest and enjoyment. H.M. The Queen Mother, whose 
love of plants and gardens is well-known, also visited several of the 
Shows at the Halls. 

In general, notwithstanding the exceptionally small amount of sunny 
weather, the exhibits have not been lacking in number, size, quality or 
interest. At Chelsea Show the demand for space under canvas was above 
the average and the quality of the exhibits was high. Unfortunately the 
number of gardens in the open was smaller, but a French vegetable 
garden, with meticulously trained fruit trees, exhibited by Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux of Paris, struck an unusual note and aroused great 
interest. There were also two large co-operative exhibits from Holland, 
and although owing to the demands of the Brussels Exhibition Belgium 
was not represented at Chelsea, a large co-operative display of which 
succulents were a feature was sent from Germany. The Show fell in 
the middle of the London bus strike, but while that naturally affected 
the attendance after the first day, the effect on the number of visitors 
was much smaller than expected. 

In accordance with its policy of encouraging any movement which 
may lead to more extensive cultivation of flowers and ornamental plants, 
in 1955 the Council fostered the formation of a Floral Arrangement 
Committee to co-ordinate the activities of the floral arrangement clubs 
which were springing up all over the country. Seven area associations 
of clubs, covering England, Scotland and Wales, have been formed and 
they are being linked in a body to be known as the National Association 
of Floral Arrangement Societies. This organization is being given the 
free use of the Society’s Halls on July 14 and 15 to hold an exhibition 
of floral arrangements which it is hoped will raise sufficient funds to 
launch the organization on an independent and prosperous career. 

The competitive classes at the Daffodil and Rhododendron Shows 
were not quite so well filled as they usually are, but the Camellia 
Competition was much the best which has been seen, and in spite of 
the weather the entries at the Gladiolus Competition were above the 
average, as were those at the summer Fruit and Vegetable Competition 
and the autumn Fruit and Vegetable Show. This year, in addition to 
the competitive classes at the Rhododendron Show there is to be a 
Rhododendron Competition at the Fortnightly Show on March 24 
and 25. 

The Great Autumn Show was popular with both exhibitors and 
visitors. The decision to extend the duration of the Show from two 
days to three days proved to be sound and the same course is being 
followed in 1959. It has also been decided to keep the Halls open an 
hour later on the first two nights of the Great Autumn Show. That 
decision was not taken until the annual tickets had been printed, and 
so Fellows and Associates are asked to note that “6 p.M.”’, which is given 
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on their tickets as the closing hour on September 29 and 30, should be 


altered to p.m.” 
From time to time international horticultural shows are held on the 


Continent, perhaps the best known being the Belgian Floralies Gan- 
toises, held at five-yearly intervals at Ghent. It seems to the Council that 
for the prestige of British horticulture the United Kingdom should be 
among the countries represented at such events, and so in 1955 our 
Society took an active part in organizing and staging a co-operative 
exhibit at what is usually known in this country as ‘‘the Ghent Show”’. 
In April and early May 1959, there is to be, under the auspices of the 
Municipal Council of Paris and the National Horticultural Society of 
France, a great international flower show in Paris in a large building 
of unique design now under construction at the Place de la Defense. 
Plans are well advanced for the United Kingdom to be represented by 
three co-operative groups, and the Council has thought it right that 
our Society should again take an active part in co-ordinating the British 
contributions, and should allow the Curator of Wisley Gardens to 
devote a considerable amount of his time to the planning and staging 
of the exhibits. 


Publications 


The Journat has been published regularly and has maintained approxi- 
mately the same size as in 1957. The number of colour plates has, how- 


ever, been increased and these are now being printed by offset-litho- 
graphy in place of the half-tone process and it is hoped to increase these 
slightly again in 1959. The Proceedings have again been published in 
two parts. Two parts of the Botanical Magazine have been issued, thus 
completing the first half of Volume 172. The Daffodil and Tulip, Lily 
and Rhododendron and Camellia Y ear-books for 1959 have been published. 
The issue of the Lily Year-book for the previous year has been sold out 
and the printing number of the 1959 issue has been raised. Work has 
continued on the series of popular illustrated gardening books which 
are being published by Penguin Books, Ltd. in conjunction with the 
Society. Seventeen titles have now been arranged in this Series and are 
in varying stages of preparation. The first volume on Roses, by Mr. F. 
Fairbrother, appeared during 1958 and it was satisfactory that the 
first edition of 40,000 copies was sold out before the end of the year 
and a second edition printed. Annual and Biennial Flowers, by Mr. A. P. 
Balfour, V.M.H., should appear in January 1959, and Rock Gardens, 
by Mr. E. B. Anderson, in April 1959. The completed manuscripts 
for Hardy Herbaceous Plants, by Mr. Lanning Roper, and The Cool 
Greenhouse, by Mr. G. W. Robinson, were delivered during the summer 
of 1958 and should appear later in 1959. A Revision of the Genus 
Camellia, by Mr. J. R. Sealy, has been published and is a notable 
addition to the Society’s Monographs. The International Rhododendron 
Register, compiled by Dr. H. R. Fletcher, V.M.H., has also been pub- 
lished. It is hoped that the next part of the Supplement to Elwes’s 
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Monograph of the Genus Lilium, by Dr. W. B. Turrill, F.R.S., V.M.H., 
with drawings by Miss Margaret Stones, and the first issue of The 
International Lily Register, compiled by Miss Gillian Peterson, may be 
published during 1959 in time for the Lily Conference. A new edition 
of the Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names has 
also been published and several new pamphlets have been completed 
during the year. 


Horticultural Education 

EXAMINATIONS—The normal programme of the Society’s Examinations 
was carried out in 1958. In the General Examinations in Horticulture 
there were 1,095 candidates, of whom 578 were successful. For the 
Examination for the National Certificate in Elementary Horticulture, 
which was held at thirteen County Horticultural Institutes, there were 
229 candidates, of whom 211 were successful, 31 passing with credit. 
The Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening was awarded to 8 candi- 
dates. The National Diploma in Horticulture was obtained by 21 candi- 
dates and the National Diploma in Horticulture with Honours by 1. 
As usual during the four months ending in August, the practical tests 
forming part of the Examinations for the National Diploma in Horti- 
culture and the Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening were con- 
ducted at Wisley. 

The General Examination in Horticulture for Juniors, at one time 
of interest to those under eighteen years of age, seems to be less neces- 
sary under present-day conditions and will no longer be held, but the 
General Examination is more popular than ever and is being continued 
as usua!, This Examination, which is purely written, has no age 
restriction. 

SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE— Thirty-five student-gardeners, including 
one from New Zealand and one from Pakistan, are taking the two-year 
residential course in horticulture. Fifteen completed the course in 
September 1958 and all gained the Wisley Diploma, eight with Honours. 
Six past Wisley student-gardeners were awarded the National Diploma 
in Horticulture. 

THE JOINT SCHOLARSHIP—The scholarship sponsored jointly by the 
Worshipful Company of Gardeners, the Sir James Knott Fund and the 
Society has been awarded to Mr. M. L. Dixon to enable him to gain 
experience abroad. He is spending the first year at a horticultural 
establishment in Denmark. 


The Library 
During the year 395 books and major pamphlets have been added to 
the Library, including the following :— 


Coates Palgrave, K., Trees of Central Africa. 1956. 
Genera et species plantarum Argentinarum. Vol. 5, parts 1 and 2. 
Graf, A. B., Exotica: pictorial cyclopedia of indoor plants. 1957. 
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Hasselquist, F., Voyages and travels in the Levant ...in... 


1749-52. 
La Quintinye, J. B. de, The compleat gard’ner. 2nd ed. 1699. 


7 
Post, K. Florist crop production and marketing. 1956. 
Rheede tot Draakestein, H. A. van, Hortus Indicus Malabaricus. 
12 vols. 1678-1703. 
Spaendonck, G. van, Flowers drawn from nature . . . Reproduced 
from the 1800 folio . . . ed. by W. Blunt. 1957. 


The Council wishes to express its thanks for many gifts of books 
and periodicals presented during the year, including an album of late 
nineteenth-century watercolour drawings of wild flowers of Devon by 
Lydia Penrose, and presented by Miss W. P. Foster. Lady Keeble 
presented a collection of botanical books and papers formerly belonging 
to the late Sir Frederick Keeble. Several valuable additions to the 
Library were bought at the sale by auction of the Society of Herbalists’ 
books. Amongst items thus acquired were Hortus Indicus Malabaricus 
mentioned above. In July Mrs. Margaret Morrice placed in the Society’s 
care one of “Capability” Brown’s account books which throws further 
light on the activities of that remarkable man. 


Garden Advisory Service 


The services of the Society’s Garden Adviser, Mr. Tuffin, have been 
in great demand, and it has seldom been possible to arrange a visit at 
less than a fortnight’s notice. One of the most common problems with 
which Fellows appear to be faced is the suitability of their soil for the 
things they wish to grow and the manurial or other treatment which 
their soil should receive. In many cases a visit from the Garden Adviser 
would be found to be more helpful than any conclusion which can be 
reached by a chemical examination of a small sample of soil. Particulars 
of the Garden Advisory Service are contained in a leaflet which may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


The Gardens 

The winter of 1957-8 was notable at Wisley for the absence of snow. 
No exceptionally low temperatures were recorded and March proved 
to be the coldest month, with fourteen air frosts and twenty ground 
frosts, eighteen of the latter occurring on consecutive nights. There were 
no damaging late spring frosts. April was dry for the sixth year running, 
but was followed by a wet, poor summer. Thunderstorms were frequent 
and often heavy, culminating in the great storm of September 5, but 
fortunately Wisley escaped the full force of this. The rainfall for the 
year under review was 27-75, the average being 24°15. 

VISITORS TO THE GARDENS—The total number of visitors to the 
Gardens was 182,613 compared with 191,358 in the previous year, a 
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decrease of 8,745. The greatest number on any one day was 5,768 on 
Whit Monday. The total number of Sunday visitors was 39,569 com- 
pared with 51,156 in the previous year, and the decrease of 11,587 
shows the effect of the reduction of numbers admitted per ticket which 
began on January 1, 1958. Parties of members of the National 
Rose Society were received on three consecutive days in September on 
the occasion of the International Rose Conference. Visits were made 
by the Directors of the Arnold Arboretum, Longwood Gardens, the 
U.S.A. National Arboretum, and Los Angeles State Arboretum. 

ALTERATIONS—Improvements in various parts of the Gardens con- 
tinued to be made, outstanding amongst these being the extension of the 
woodland, shrub and herbaceous plant borders on the summit of 
Battleston Hill replacing the old Rhododendron luteum hedge. An acre 
and a half of land on the east side of the Cherry Field, at its junction 
with Battleston Hill, has been developed and planted with Wisley- 
raised hybrid rhododendrons and other woodland plants. The path 
which runs from the Rhododendron Species Collection on the summit 
of the hill, through this new development to the wooden bridge over 
the public footpath near the Portsmouth Road has been flanked with 
over sixty varieties of Camellia japonica for spring display. Planted 
between the camellias are Rhododendron prunifolium, Zenobia pulveru- 
lenta and hostas to give a display in July. One hundred and twenty-five 
young oak trees, comprising twelve different species, but mainly Quercus 
palustris, have been planted among the cherries in the Cherry Field. 
The collection of primulas on the north side of Battleston Hill, im- 
mediately below the Peatery, has been extended and will add variety to 
that part of the Garden. More clearing of the old Rhododendron ponticum 
in the Wild Garden has been carried out, making additional new plant- 
ing positions for shrubs, primulas and meconopsis. The collection of 
Rosa species in Howard’s Field had become worn out and all remaining 
plants have been rooted out and replaced with a collection of American 
Malus species and hybrids, planted in orchard fashion, and the area 
has been grassed down and will be kept mown. Most of the trees (mainly 
larch) have been felled in Buxton’s Wood and the cleared area has been 
replanted with larch. 

The Curator gave a lecture on “Camellias and their Cultivation” at 
Vincent Square on April 15. 

GIFTS TO THE GARDENS—The Council wishes to express its gratitude 
for many gifts of plants and seeds, and while it is not possible to note 
these in full, mention is made of a collection of lily bulbs from the 
Oregon Bulb Farms, Inc., Gresham, Oregon, U.S.A.; seeds for the 
annual border from Messrs. Hurst & Son, Ltd., Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 
Ltd., and Messrs. Watkin & Simpson, Ltd.; bulbs, plants and seeds 
collected in North Africa by Mrs. R. Lukin, Mortimer, Bucks. ; a col- 
lection of new lilacs received from Mr. F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, 
Manitoba; roses from Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd. and Mr. E. B. 
Le Grice; hardy orchids from Mr. J. G. Strangman, Bury St. Edmunds; 
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and seeds from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew and Edinburgh. 
Plants, etc., from various donors continue to arrive for Bowles’s Corner. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT—The three old boilers which provided 
heat for the main range of glasshouses and frames were replaced by 
two new oil-fuelled boilers and these are housed in a completely new 
building. Two up-to-date installations of apparatus for the rooting of 
cuttings under intermittent mist in the Propagating House have been 
added. One of these is a gift from Messrs. MacPenny of Bransgore. 
A new tank has been built to provide rainwater for this work. Modern 
sanitation has been added to six cottages and work has started on 
a similar scheme for a further six in Wisley Village. The first floor of 
“The Pines”, the student gardeners’ old hostel in the frame-yard, was 
converted into a modern flat and provides accommodation for a stoker 
and his wife who works as a cleaner. The ground floor has been adapted 
for seed distribution. 

SEED DISTRIBUTION—The harvest of seeds in 1957 was disappointing, 
but about 151,000 packets were distributed. 

ADVISORY WORK—The Laboratory staff was busier than ever dealing 
with inquiries from various sources, and over 1,700 visitors were re- 
ceived in the Laboratory. Questions on the control of weeds and the 
effect of modern herbicides were numerous, and so were inquiries about 
the maintenance of lawns. 

SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS—Nearly three thousand specimens of 
plants were received for identification and work is in progress on the 
checking of the identity prior to re-labelling many of the plants in the 
Gardens. The breeding and selection of strains of antirrhinum resistant 
to rust fungus, Puccinia antirrhini, still continues. Two of the new 
Wisley strains entered in the 1958 trial of rust-resistant antirrhinums 
were recommended for awards by the judging committee. Some in- 
teresting data were collected on the value of pentachloronitrobenzene 
(P.C.N.B.) in preventing the attack of fire disease fungus, Botrytis 
tulipae, on tulips planted in infected soil. Investigations into the biology 
and control of the spruce mite, Paratetranychus ununguis, have been held 
up as a result of the wet weather during the summer, which considerably 
reduced infestations in local spruce plantations. The problem of bird 
damage has been receiving some attention. It has been shown in a paper 
recently published by the Fruit Officer and the Entomologist (7. R. 
Hort. Soc. 83 (1958), Part 12) that bullfinches are selective in the 
varieties of pears they attack. At present a new spray is under test for 
its possible repellent properties, and a new type of bird-scarer is being 
tested against pigeons, crows, etc. 

FLORAL AND VEGETABLE TRIALS—In the year under review the per- 
manent floral trials have been continued as in previous years with the 
addition of the trial of perennial phloxes. The trial of daffodils flowered 
well and they obviously appreciated their new position on the site near 
that previously occupied by the old apple walk. The trial of tall bearded 
irises was also inspected for the first time on a new site near the annual 
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border. The trial of sweet peas was outstanding, the plants flowering 
for a long period with little evidence of leaf scorch or mosaic disease. 
Garden pinks were divided into two sections this year, one planted in 
the open border on the floral trial grounds and the other on small rocks 
near the alpine house. Of the autumn trials, dahlias were outstanding 
and gave a very colourful display of good quality blooms until nearly 
the end of October whilst the Michaelmas daisies also bloomed freely. 
The other permanent trials included those of border carnations, 
early-flowering chrysanthemums, delphiniums, gladioli, lupins and 
rhododendrons. 

Of the invited trials, the trial of rust-resistant antirrhinums, number- 
ing sixty-two entries, attracted much attention. This trial was judged 

’ on flower character and trueness of stock as well as complete resistance to 
rust disease; ten awards were made and nineteen stocks proved to be 
completely resistant to rust. Some very level stocks were seen in the 
trial of penstemons raised from seed, and this trial continued to flower 
freely throughout July, August and September. In the trials of clarkias 
and lobelias the entries were mainly confined to strains of well-known 
varieties. The other invited trials grown from seed included cinerarias, 
dahlias, nicotianas and salpiglossis. 

In the vegetable section the trial of summer cauliflowers was out- 
standing and the quality and uniformity seen in many of the stocks 
was very encouraging. The trials of outdoor tomatoes and self-blanching 
celery were also good and the crop weights recorded from the tomato 
trial were almost normal despite the unfavourable season. Trials of early 
peas and main-crop carrots were also grown. Trials of cucumbers and 
radishes were grown under the Dutch lights and frames. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT (GARDENS)—The outstanding feature of the year 
in which considerable interest has been shown was the exceptionally 
heavy crop of apples. For the first time bees were brought into the 
orchard and these, together with favourable weather, resulted in a heavy 
set of fruit. Much improved fruit colour was noticeable on the section 
of dessert apples which was grassed down in September 1957, but it 
remains to be seen how these trees will react in a hot dry summer. 
Plums were the most disappointing crop, possibly because of frost 
damage to the buds during the unusually cold March. 

NATIONAL FRUIT TRIALS—Here, too, there was an exceptionally heavy 
crop this season and a good crop of pears, but the plum crop was very 
light, having suffered frost damage in March. As the National Fruit 
Trials will be closing down shortly no new tree fruit varieties have been 
planted at Wisley since 1952 and there is nothing new to report. Those 
varieties that have received favourable reports in the past continue to 
maintain their performance. 

There was a very heavy crop of black currants and it is of interest 
to note that where many varieties are growing close together, as in the 
National Fruit Trials variety collection, there appears to be practically 
no sign of “running off”. This has suggested an experiment at the new 
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station to determine whether certain varieties will crop better when 
cross pollinated. 

In the strawberry trial, “Talisman’ and ‘Redgauntlet’ continue to be 
the outstanding new varieties. Tree-grubbing continued through the 
winter of 1957-8 and a considerable acreage has now been cleared of 
fruit trees. It is proposed to carry on with this grubbing during the 
winter of 1958-9 as far as labour will permit. The shortage of labour 
has been more acute than ever, mainly because four key men have been 
lost during the past eighteen months, three of them through severe 
illness. The recording of morphological characters of varieties of all 
kinds of hardy fruits continues, and steady work is being done in 
connexion with the preparation of an International Register of Apples. 


The Long-Service Medal 

In accordance with the announcement made at the last Annual General 
Meeting, during the year we have struck a Long-Service Medal for 
award to gardeners who have given forty years’ continuous satisfactory 
service to one employer or on one estate or horticultural establishment. 
For fifty years’ service a medal with a bar is awarded, and for sixty 
years’ a medal and two bars. During the past year 201 medals have been 
awarded, 61 with one bar and 13 with two bars. Many of these medals 
have been dispatched and the remainder will be presented at Vincent 
Square in April. 


Gifts to the Society 


In addition to the gifts mentioned elsewhere we gratefully acknowledge 
the gift of a costly camera and a valuable collection of films of some of 
the Society’s paintings of orchids, generously presented by one of our 
American Fellows, Mr. E. W. Menninger. The Council also desires to 
record its thanks to the Dowager Duchess of Devonshire for a hand- 
some silver bowl which is to be called ““The Duke of Devonshire’s 
Trophy” in commemoration of the Tenth Duke who was an enthu- 
siastic amateur gardener and for some years a Member of Council. 


Obituary 

It is with great regret that we record that during the past year the 
Society has lost by death five holders of the Victoria Medal of Honour: 
Capt. F. Kingdon Ward, O.B.E., the distinguished explorer and plant 
collector, who enriched our gardens with many plants from the East; 
Mr. M. C. Allwood, the great authority on and exhibitor of carnations 
and pinks; Mr. Charles H. Curtis, M.B.E., the doyen of horticultural 
journalists and the Chairman of our Orchid Committee; Mr. E. R. 
Janes whose skill in staging exhibits of vegetables and flowers will long 
be remembered; and Mr. F. Jordan, a grand old professional gardener 
who in his nineties was still widely recognized as an expert judge. 

Besides Messrs. Janes and Jordan, during the year the Society has 
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PLANTS WORTH GROWING FOR THEIR FOLIAGE 
Fic. 14—Veratrum species (see p. 86) 
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VICTORIA MEDAL OF HONOUR, 1958 
FIG. 19—MR. A. G. VINTEN 


Photo, G. S. Thomas 


PLANTS WORTH GROWING FOR THEIR FOLIAGE 


Fic. 2o—A border showing unusual contrasting foliage in MISS FREEMAN’S garden 
at Leixlip 
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lost four other Associates of Honour: Mr. F. E. Birch, who until his 
retirement was Superintendent of Greenwich Park; Mr. T. W. Bolas 
who was for many years in charge of the late Lord Londonderry’s 
gardens at Mount Stewart; Mr. A. W. Gower, a skilful cultivator of 
sweet peas; and Mr. W. E. Mills who was for over fifty years in the 
tree and shrub department of Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons. 

The Council also noted with regret the death of Lord Bledisloe, 
P.C., G.C.M.G., K.B.E.; Sir John Ramsden; Mr. L. B. Creasey, 
District Superintendent of Parks and Gardens, Capetown; Mr. Gilbert 
H. Jenkins, the well-known garden architect; Mr. J. A. Marston, 
sometime the Society’s solicitor; and three distinguished lady amateur 
gardeners—Mrs. Brodie of Brodie, the Countess Grey and the Hon. 
Mrs. Frances Kitson. 


Annual Awards 


THE VICTORIA MEDAL OF HONOUR—The Victoria Medal of Honour was 
established ‘“‘to enable the Council to confer conspicuous honour on 
those British horticulturists resident in the United Kingdom whom it 
might from time to time consider deserving of special honour at the 
hands of the Society”. The number of recipients is restricted to 63, 
the number of years of Queen Victoria’s reign. Five vacancies having 
occurred in the roll, the distinction has been awarded to Lord Digby, 
a keen grower of rhododendrons; Mr. F. P. Knight, the Director of 
the Society’s Gardens at Wisley; Mr. Bertram Park, a great authority 
on roses; Mr. Robert Scarlett, a leader of the Scottish market-garden 
industry; and Mr. A. G. Vinten, a well-known chrysanthemum grower. 

ASSOCIATESHIP OF HONOUR—The Associateship of Honour, which is 
conferred on “persons of British nationality who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to horticulture in the course of their employment”, 
has been awarded to Mr. P. Conn, N.D.H., Superintendent of Parks 
and Gardens, Liverpool; Mr. R. A. J. Holder, Superintendent of the 
Rock Garden at the Society’s Gardens at Wisley; Mr. H. Parsons, 
Head Gardener to Her Majesty The Queen at Sandringham; Mr. S. A. 
Pearce, an Assistant Curator at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; 
Mr. J. Johnson, Head Gardener at Dartington Hall; and Mr. B. Reeves 
for over forty years on the staff of Messrs. R. W. Wallace & Co. 

THE VEITCH MEMORIAL MEDAL—The awards made under the Veitch 
Memorial Trust “to those who have helped in the advancement and 
improvement of the science and practice of horticulture” are as follows: 
Gold Medal to Prof. J. R. Matthews for his services to Horticulture; 
Gold Medal to Mr. A. Clucas for his work in raising improved varieties 
of vegetables; Gold Medal to Mr. J. M. S. Potter for his work in con- 
nexion with the National Fruit Trials ; Silver Medal and {25 to Mr. J. R. 
Sealy for his Revision of the Genus Camellia. 

THE LODER RHODODENDRON CUP, which is awarded for work in con- 
nexion with rhododendrons, has been awarded to Dr. H. R. Fletcher, 
F.R.S.E., V.M.H. 
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THE A. J. WALEY MEDAL, which is awarded “to a working gardener 
who has helped the cultivation of rhododendrons”, has been awarded 
to Mr. E. E. Kemp. 

THE LAWRENCE MEDAL, “for the best exhibit shown to the Society 
during the year”, has been awarded to the Crown Estate Commissioners, 
Windsor Great Park, for an exhibit of foliage and berrying trees and 
shrubs on October 28. 

THE WILLIAMS MEMORIAL MEDAL, “for a group of plants and/or cut 
blooms of one genus (fruit and vegetables excluded), which show 
excellence in cultivation”, has been awarded to Mr. L. Maurice Mason 
(Gardener, Mr. R. Sayers) for an exhibit of Begonia species at Chelsea 
Show. 

THE HOLFORD MEDAL, “for the best exhibit of plants and/or flowers 
(fruit and vegetables excluded) shown by an amateur during the year 
in the Society’s Halls”, has been awarded to the Crown Estate Com- 
missioners, Windsor Great Park, for an exhibit of foliage and berrying 
trees and shrubs on October 28. 

THE REGINALD CORY MEMORIAL CUP is awarded, with a view to 
encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant that is the result of an intentional cross. Only a hybrid 
of which one plant is a species is eligible, and it must have been ex- 
hibited at one of the Society’s Shows and received an award during the 
current year. Hybrids of annuals and biennials do not come under the 
scope of the award. This cup has been awarded to Mr. F. E. W. Hanger, 
V.M.H., for Rhododendron ‘Beefeater’. 

THE SANDER MEDAL, “for the best new greenhouse plant of general 
utility shown to the Society during the year”, has been awarded to 
Mr. H. W. B. Schroder, for Cymbidium (La Belle g.) ‘Dell Park’. 

THE GEORGE MOORE MEDAL, “for the new Cypripedium which shows 
the greatest improvement on those of the same or similar parentage 
and which was submitted to the Society during the year”, has been 
awarded to Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, for Cypripedium (Challow g.) 
‘Chilton’. 

THE GEORGE MONRO MEMORIAL CUP, “‘for the best exhibit of vegetables 
shown by an amateur during the year”, has been awarded to Col. E. J. S. 
Ward, M.V.O., M.C. (Gardener, Mr. H. J. Dodson), for an exhibit 
of vegetables on October 28. 

THE GORDON-LENNOX CUP, for the best exhibit of fruit shown by an 
amateur, has been awarded to St. John’s College, Cambridge (Gardener, 
Mr. R. E. Thoday), for an exhibit of apples, pears and grapes on 
November 25. 


Committees, Judges, Lecturers and Examiners 
The Council once again wishes to record its thanks to those Fellows 
of the Society who have so ungrudgingly given of their time and know- 
ledge in assisting the Society in its work by serving on its Committees 
or by acting as Judges, Lecturers or Examiners, as without the help 
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given by those Fellows it would be impossible for the work of the 
Society to be carried out. 


The Press 


The Council also wishes to express its appreciation for the help and 
support the Society has received from the Press. 


The Council 
Under Bye-law 52 three members of Council retire at each Annual 
General Meeting. The retiring members in February 1959 are Lord 
Digby, Sir Giles Loder and Mr. E. P. F. Sutton. The Society is greatly 
indebted to them for all the work they have done as Councillors, and 
Fellows will be glad to learn that they have agreed to continue to serve 
on various Committees. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 

D. BOWES LYON, 
President. 

December 31, 1958. 
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ACCOUNTS 
AND 
BALANCE SHEETS 
1958 


3 
if 
“a 
¥ 
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‘To Lonpon— 
ESTABLISHMENT EXPENSES LESS ALLOCATIONS— 


Rent, Rates and Taxes . 
Salaries and Wages < 
Other Establishment Expenses, ‘including Light, 
Fuel, Stationery, Professional fees, Renewals, etc. 
38,403 
» WisLey— 
Net Expenditure for Year, as per separate Account. 58,745 


, PUBLICATIONS— 


Journal . ‘ 
Other Publications 


Less Sales, Advertisements and Royalties 
27,134 


»» STAFF PENSION SCHEME . F 2,340 


MEETINGS— 


Expenses, Labour and Overheads of Special and other 
Meetings (including addition to Provision for 
Chelsea Show Works in "1957 £3; 
Less Receipts. 


», Cups AND MEpALs 


», CONTRIBUTIONS TO LINDLEY LiBRaRy, as per Trust 
Account— 


Purchase of Books 
Salaries, etc. 


»» SPECIAL ExPpENDITURE— 
Donations 


Expeditions 
Bowles Memorial Scholarship 
»» BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 


Add Special Expenditure 


»» EXAMINATIONS IN HorTICULTURE-— 


Expenses . 
Less Fees . 


SCHOLARSHIP 
Less Contributions 
Worshipful Company of Gardeners 
Sir James Knott Trust - 
735 135 


134,251 Carried forward ; 139,418 


Dr. GENERAL REVENUE & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 

1957 
5.595 
12,445 
—— 917 
846 

11,969 ‘ ‘ ‘ 14,185 

—— 20,015 
2400 

ae 43,506 43,635 

250 
250 

— 

1,060 : 1,126 

842 

—— 

135 

jo 
— 165 
— 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 


1957 


£ £ £ £ 
127,395 By ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS . = 4 133,293 
11,294 »» DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST P “ - 12,268 
Less Allocated to— 
5,009 Old and New Halls Rebuilding Reserve . - $467 
186 Shows Contingency Reserve . : 198 
118 Supplementary Pension Reserve 215 


Hatt Lettincs, Gross . 


Lire ComMposITIONs— 


Being amounts transferred in respect of Life 
62r Fellows who have died during the year é : 735 


1,022 ,, RENT OF FREEHOLD Property (Wisley) 1,015 
RESTAURANTS— 


Receipts, less of 
222 Overheads) . 


BoTANICAL MAGAZINE— 
Net Proceeds of Sales of Old Plates and Texts 


157,632 Carried forward 


Cr. 
Es 
(5.373 5,880 
6,988 
» 
| 1,104 P 324 
3 
: 
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GENERAL REVENUE & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


PRIATION . 


SuPPLEMENTARY PENSION RESERVE APPROPRIATION 


fer to Wisley Accumulated Funds Account (being 
itions to Buildings on Wisley Trust Land) . 


~~ Freehold Land and Buildings—Amount written 


‘TRANSFER TO PROVISION FOR ee OF 
Premises, LONDON’ . 


TO PROVISION FOR MAINTENANCE OF 
4,000 PLANT AND Premises, WISLEY . 


4,826 Bacance, added to General Reserve 5,683 


£157,632 £162,467 


Dr. 
134,251 Brought forward ‘ ‘ ‘ 139,418 
9,366 3,366 
2,000 
2,189 
” 
4,000 
ae 
5,000 
@ 
‘ 
- 
= 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1958—cont. Cr. 


1957 
£ 
157,632 Brought forward ‘ ‘ 162,467 


£157,632 £162,467 


t 
, 
/ 
/ 
4 vA 
fi 
t 


To EsTABLISHMENT ExPENSES— 
Salaries and Wages 
Rates, Taxes and Insurances 
Miscellaneous 
Annuities . 


Less Reduction of Rates for 1956 


LABORATORY AND SCHOOL OF HorTICULTURE— 
Salaries and Wages 
Miscellaneous 
Depreciation of Equipment | 


GarDENS— 
Salaries and Wages. 
Hostel—Maintenance and Board . 
Seed Distribution less Receipts 
Miscellaneous . 
Depreciation of Plant and Equipment : 


Nationa Frugr TRiats— 
(Direct exyenditure) 


Wages... 
Miscellaneous 
3,527 
Starr PENSION SCHEME . ; 1,770 


£70,088 


a Dr. WISLEY GARDENS—REVENUE & EXPENDITURE 
£ £ 
— 20,341 
3 19,146 
589 
q 
i ” 
a 4773 55758 
37008 —— 38,699 
2,660 
482 
3,142 
1,685 ” 
£66,334 
| 
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ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1958 


1957 
£ 


£66,334 


By DivipENps AND INTEREST ON WISLEY ENDOWMENT FuNnD 


Miscellaneous Receipts 
» NatTIionaL Fruit TRIALS— 


Grant from Ministry of Agriculture—current | year ; 
Grant from of 


BALANCE, carried to General Revenue and Expenditure 


Cr. 
| 

GARDENS— 

| 
1,440 1,440 
2,171 
J 58,846 Account ‘ ° ‘ 58,745 
| 

j 

£70,088 


CAPITAL FUNDS AND RESERVES 


000 ACCUMULATED Funps ACCOUNT ‘ 
GENERAL Reserve ACCOUNT— 
—— at 31st December, 1957 . 122,428 


Balance of Revenue and Expenditure 
Account, 31st December, 1958 . é 5,683 


128,111 
Less Loss on Realization of Investments ; 4,559 
122,428 123,552 


372,428 373,552 


REBUILDING AND OTHER RESERVES 


Op anp New HAtts Resui_pinc ResErve— 
Balance at 31st December, 1957 . + 140,201 
Add Allocation of Dividends =e Interest. 5,467 
Allocation from Revenue and Expenditure 
Account . ° ° ° ‘ 
149,034 


Suows ConTINGENCY RESERVE— 


Balance at 31st December, 1957 . 
Add Allocation of Dividends and Interest 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION RESERVE— 
Balance at 31st December, 1957 . . 
Add Allocation of Dividends and Interest 
Share of Policies surrendered . 
Allocation from Revenue and Expenditure 


162,058 


‘LIFE COMPOSITIONS 


As at 31st December, 1957 . > 

Less Amount transferred to Revenue in 
respect of Life Fellows who have died 
during the year 


Add Compositions received during the year 
34,701 


557,941 Carried forward 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— 
1957 
250, 
117,602 
131,826 
5,009 
3,366 
—— 140,201 
* ‘ 19 
3,100 5.538 
118 
303 
2,000 2,000 
| 6ar 735 
7 53.853 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 


1957 
£ £ £ £ £ 
FIXED ASSETS 
LONDON— 
98,260 Hatt, Orrices, AND EquipMEeNT AT Cost 98,314 
168,307 New Ha tt, Orrices, AND EquipMENT aT Cost 168,497 
266,567 266,811 


(Note.—The replacement of these Assets is pro- 
vided for partly by means of the Rebuilding 
Reserve per contra and also by charging the cost 
of replacement of Equipment direct to Revenue.) 


WISLEY— 


69,440 FREEHOLD LAND AND BuILDINGS, AT CosT . 71,789 
18,320 Less Amounts written off . 18,320 
51,120 


VEHICLES AND EquipMENT— 


10,217 As at 31st December, 1957 . i . 10,088 
1,413 Purchased during year. 998 


1,542 Depreciation for the year 
10,088 


327,775 


329,777 


INVESTMENTS, at cost 


REPRESENTING REBUILDING AND OTHER RE- 
150,812 SERVES, as per contra ‘ 162,058 


269,695 


272,072 
(Market Value 31st December, 1958 £247,135) 


PUBLICATIONS IN COURSE OF 
1,857 PRODUCTION 2,527 


CURRENT ASSETS 


100 BotantcaL Macaztne Stock (Nominal Value) 100 
20,889 Sunpry DEBTORS AND PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE . 18,337 
Deposit aT BANK—LInDLEY Lisrary Trust . 


623,256 Carried forward 


| 
53,469 
| 11,630 11,086 
9,497 
4 
. 
23,929 — 20,626 
mn 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— 


1957 
£ £ £ £ £ 
557,941 Brought forward 4 ‘ 570,598 
PROVISIONS 
Lonpon, MAINTENANCE OF PREMISES— 
6,000 Balance at 31st December, 1957 , , 8,347 
653 Less Expended during the year . ; : 8,841 
5,347 494 
Add Transfer from Revenue and —_— 
3,000 ture Account . ; 7,000 
8,347 6,506 
WISLEY, MAINTENANCE > OF PLANT AND 
PREMISES— 
14,178 Balance at 31st December, 1957 ‘ - 84,7792 
3,406 Less Expended during year ‘ ) ‘ 7,090 
10,772 7,682 
Add Transfer from and 
4,000 ture Account . 5,000 
14,772 —— 12,682 
SHow Works— 
2,296 Balance at 31st December, 1957 2,972 
Add Transfer from Revenue and Expendi- 
3,000 ture Account 
5,296 
2,324 Less Expended during the year 
2,972 
26,091 —— 22,160 


3,427 SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ADVANCE . ‘ ; ; 4,900 
MEeEMoRIAL AND OTHER Trust Funps— 
Balances of Income Accounts in the hands of 
848 the Society as per Separate Schedule. 2,289 


Linp.ey Lisrary Trust— 
Proceeds of Sale of less 


2,788 Purchases therefrom . 2,042 

17,167 SunprY CREDITORS . ; j 18,751 

39,224 32,244 
£623,256 £625,002 


I have audited the above Balance Sheet, dated 31st December, 1958, and have obtained all the 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and fair view of the state of the Society’s affairs according to the 


Society. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1958—cont. 


1957 


£ £ 
623,256 Brought forward ‘ ‘ 625,002 
£623,256 £625,002 


information and explanations I have required. In my opinion such Balance Sheet is properly 
best of my information and the explanations given to me and as shown by the books of the 


F. G. Featuer, F.C.A., Auditor, 
(Harper, FeatHer & Paterson, Chartered Accountants), 
15th January, 1959 1-4 Copthall Chambers, 
1 Court, 
don, E.C. 2. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ACCOUNT 
Add Transfer from General Revenue and Expenditure 


85,502 


ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND 


24,514 Balance at 31st December, 1957 
Add Surplus on Repayment of Capital 


£110,015 £110,631 


I have audited the books from which the above Balance Sheet is compiled and certify that it 
the Endowment Trust Fund is not available for use by the Society. 


WISLEY GARDENS—BALANCE 
a 
1957 
£ £ £ £ 
83,312 85,501 
2,189 Account 
— 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
a 
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SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 


1957 
£ £ 
LABORATORY, DWELLING HOUSES, GLASS 
HOUSES, RANGES, ETC., at Cost 
33,994 As at 31st December, 1957. P 35,846 
1,852 Additions during year 
35,846 
HOSTEL AND RESTAURANT, at cost 
49,318 As at 31st December, 1957__.. . 49,655 
337 Additions during year 
49,655 
85,501 —— 


N.B.—The Hanbury Trust Estate is, under the 
Trust Deed, vested in the Society only so 
long as it is in a position to use it as an 
Experimental Garden. Accordingly the 
above Expenditure thereon by the Society 
is an Asset only so long as the Gardens 
continue to be used by the Society. 


ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS, 
24,514 at cost 24,530 
(Market value at 31st December, 1958 £20,958) 


£110,015 £110,031 


exhibits a true and fair statement of the position on the 31st December, 1958. The Capital of 


F. G. Featuer, F.C.A., Auditor, 
(Harper, FEATHER & Paterson, Chartered Accountants), 
1-4 Copthail Chambers, 
15th January, 1959. Angel Court, 
London, E.C. 2 
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JOURNAL OF THE 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


VOL. LXXXIV PART TWO 


February 1959 


THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1958 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 24, 1959, at 3 P.M. 
The Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in 1958, in order that 
there may be ample room for all who wish to be present, and it is hoped 
that as many Fellows as possible will attend. 


Shows 
Tuespay, February 10 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. i ad Flower Show, in the New 
Wepnespay, February 11 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
February 24 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, February 25 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Hall. 
le General Meeting at 3 P.M. on 
February 24, in the Old Hall. 
Fortnightly Flower Show and Alpine 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, March 11 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Garden Society’s Competition, in the 
New Hall. 

British Orchid Growers’ Association’ s 
Show, in the Old Hall. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, Daffodil 
Competition, Rhododendron Com- 
petition and Sewell Medal Alpine- 
house and Rock-garden Plant Com- 
ee for Amateurs, in the New 
Hall. 


Tuespay, March 24 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 

Wepnespay, March 25 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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Lectures 

Tuespay, February 10, at 3 P.M. “The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew— 
Past and Present”, by DR. W. B. TURRILL, 0.B.E., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
V.M.H. 

Tuespay, March 10, at 3 P.M. “The Control of Variation in Garden 
Plants”, by MR. WATKIN WILLIAMS, M.SC. 

Tuespay, March 24, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture. ‘Plants 
and the Weather”, Part I, by PROF. J. P. HUDSON, M.B.E., G.M., 
M.SC., PH.D., N.D.H. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first. 


February 25-26. The Pruning of Roses. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


March 4-s. Seed Sowing and Vegetative Propagation of Alpines. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

March 18-19. Pests and Diseases of Fruit Trees; Recognition and 
Methods of Control. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Gardens at Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition—This annual 
Exhibition will be held at Olympia in 1959 from March 3 to March 30. 
As usual the Gardens laid out in the Annexe of the Grand Hall will be 
one of the most attractive features of the Exhibition. Fellows and 
Associates visiting the Ideal Home Exhibition may obtain admission 
to the Gardens Annexe without further payment on any day from 
IO A.M. to I P.M., on production of their R.H.S. tickets. 

Lily Conference, 1959—A four-day Conference on Lilies, Fritil- 
laries and Nomocharis will be held from Tuesday, July 7, to Friday, 
July 10, 1959. It is hoped that many Fellows and Associates will find 
it possible to attend and take part in the Discussions. Those who hope 
to attend on one or more days are asked to be good enough to notify 
the Secretary so that adequate arrangements may be made. 

International Orchid Conference, 1960—The Third World 
Orchid Conference, which is being sponsored jointly by The American 
Orchid Society, The British Orchid Growers’ Association, and The Royal 
Horticultural Society, will be held in London in 1960. The first 
Conference was held in St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., in 1954 and the 
second in Hawaii in 1957. 

The exhibition of orchids arranged in connexion with the Con- 
ference will be staged at the Chelsea Show on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, May 24-27, and the Conference will be held in 
the following week on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 30 and 31 and June 1 and 2. It will be followed by excursions to 
leading orchid growers’ establishments on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
June 3, 4 and 5. 
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A joint Committee of the three sponsoring bodies is arranging a 
comprehensive programme covering a wide range of subjects of interest 
to amateur and professional orchid growers, and well-known authorities 
from many countries are being invited to deliver papers on the subjects 
in which they have specialized. 

All who are interested and would like to have further particulars 
in due course are asked to notify The Secretary, The Third World 
Orchid Conference, c/o The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London, S.W.1. 

Facilities for the Naming of Camellias—Many who grow 
Camellias are in doubt about the names of their varieties, and arrange- 
ments have therefore been made to help owners of Camellias to get 
their plants correctly named. A Sub-Committee of the Rhododendron 
and Camellia Committee will meet at the Society’s offices on February 
10 and 24, March 10 and 24, and April 7 and 21, to identify specimens 
submitted to them. Those wishing to avail themselves of this service 
are invited to send specimens. Each specimen should be typical, prefer- 
ably with more than one flower and several leaves, and should be ac- 
companied by notes of the size, and probable age of the plant, and 
whether it is indoors or outside. Each specimen should be clearly 
numbered, and as specimens cannot be returned the sender must keep 
a record of the numbers. Specimens should be delivered to the 
Rhododendron Room on the second floor of the New Hall not later 
than 11 A.M. on the day of a meeting. Packages sent by rail or post 
should be clearly marked, ‘Camellias for naming”, and should be 
dispatched so as to reach The Secretary, The Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1, not later than the day before 
a meeting. 

Publications—Annual and Biennial Flowers, by A. P. BALFOUR, 
v.M.H. This title has now been published in the series of Penguin 
Handbooks prepared in collaboration with this Society and copies may 
be obtained from the Secretary, price 6s., postage and packing 1s. 
This book contains 261 pages and over 160 illustrations printed in 
gravure, and should be of help to all growing these plants. 


CHARITY COMMISSION 


N the matter of the Charity called ““The Lindley Library Trust” the 
charity Commissioners for England and Wales hereby give notice 
that they propose to establish a Scheme in the matter of the Charity, 
after the expiration of one calendar month. 

The Scheme can be seen between the hours of 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. 
(Saturdays, 10 A.M. and 12 NOON) at the Lindley Library, 80 Vincent 
Square, Westminster, London, S.W.1, and copies can be purchased 
from the Charity Commission at the price of 6d. each. 
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Objections or suggestions may be sent within 21 days to the 
Secretary, Charity Commission, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1, quoting the reference A.88,377. 


February 2, 1959. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


P. Becker 
GARDEN PESTS IN 1958 
_ everyone is agreed that what is jokingly referred to as the 


summer of 1958 was one which we would not like to see repeated 
for a long time. From the strictly horticultural point of view, however, 
there have been some compensations. The vegetable gardens have 
flourished and fruit has been superabundant. This, of course, is of 
little consolation to the dedicated floriculturists, but even they will 
have noticed how seldom it has been necessary to spray against aphids. 
Apart from the early part of the year, when the weather was better and 
the overwintering eggs hatched out to produce minor infestations, 
aphids have been generally conspicuous by their scarcity. The wet 
weather has prevented them breeding in large numbers and spreading 
from one plant to another. 

Looking through the files of advisory letters for 1958 it can be seen 
that the weather has had its effect on the numbers of other pests. This 
is well marked in the case of Thrips, the Gladiolus Thrips in particular. 
These delicate insects thrive in sunny conditions, but constant rain 
provides a very effective natural control, washing them off the plants 
and preventing them from flying to new hosts. Other important pests 
which have not been so troublesome this year are the Rhododendron 
Bug and the Rhododendron Whitefly. 

On the other side of the picture, there has been a surprising increase 
in the number of infestations by the Rose Leaf-hopper. This pest 
causes unmistakable yellow speckling on the upper surface of rose 
leaves and can render them very unsightly if they are not dealt with 
promptly. Control is easy and much damage can be prevented if their 
presence is recognized at an early stage. The undersides of the leaves 
should be sprayed with D.D.T. or malathion and the treatment repeated 
14 days later. 

Many Fellows have also suffered severe losses from the ravages of 
the Narcissus Bulb flies. This is a direct result of the hot, sunny spell 
in 1957, when conditions were ideal for the female flies to lay their 
eggs. Attacks can be prevented by immersing the bulbs for 15 minutes 
in a solution of aldrin before planting out, but where the bulbs are left 
in the ground year after year the only means of prevention is to ensure 
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that the earth is kept well packed around the leaves when they begin 
to wither and to dust around the necks of the bulbs with B.H.C. at 
fortnightly intervals from early May to the end of June. 

It is wrong, of course, to take the queries received at Wisley as an 
accurate indication of the incidence of garden pests. This is particularly 
true of the more common and familiar pests for which the remedy is 
well known. For example, while we have not received an unduly large 
number of letters relating to slug damage, it is well known that they 
were a great nuisance last year, and many Fellows have remarked on 
the difficulty of controlling them with metaldehyde. This is the best 
slug-killer available, but it is unfortunate that, in the very conditions 
which favour the increase of slugs, it becomes less lethal. The poison 
deteriorates in rain and the slugs recover more easily from its effects. 
Metaldehyde sprays are quickly washed away by rain, and it should also be 
remembered that baits must be kept dry under a tile or in an overturned 
flower pot. Under the conditions of last year there is no doubt that the 
best method of control was to hunt them at night and dispatch them 
with an old knife or a bucket of salt water. 

It was rather surprising that we received no letters on the Diamond- 
back Moth. As was reported in the daily press, many areas of the 
country, particularly in the east, experienced heavy outbreaks of this 
pest in June and July. These were largely due to an invasion of this 
country by swarms of moths migrating from Scandinavia and other 
European countries. The caterpillars caused severe damage to brassicas 
for a short time in a number of localities, but in general the damage was 
not as serious as might be expected, due to heavy mortality caused by a 
combination of the unfavourable weather, large numbers of parasites 
and the prompt application of D.D.T. 

The Fruit Tree Red Spider has hitherto been considered a pest of 
commercial fruit plantations, but it is evident that it is becoming much 
more prevalent in private gardens. The reason for this is undoubtedly 
the increased use of insecticides such as tar oil and D.D.T. These 
materials have no effect on the Red Spider, but kill many of its parasites 
and predators, thus leaving the way open for its unchecked increase. 
Because of this danger it is now recommended that tar oil be used only 
once in four years on top fruit. During the intervening years spring 
washes should be used to control aphids, scale insects and suckers. 
Alternatively, D.N.C. applied from mid-February to the breaking 
stage, will control Red Spider as well as insect pests. D.D.T. should 
not be used post-blossom, for example against Codling, unless it is 
mixed with a summer ovicide or other acaricide. 

While on the subject of Fruit Tree Red Spider it is disturbing to 
note that, in many commercial holdings there has developed a strain 
of the pest which is resistant to summer ovicides. Where these resistant 
forms have not yet appeared, therefore, one should avoid using the same 
type of acaricide two years running. To check the development of 
resistant forms summer ovicides should be used only every second 
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year. During the alternate years an organo-phosphorus material, such 
as malathion or phenkaptone, should be applied. 

Finally, to end on a more cheerful note, there is good news for those 
who have been cursed by Big Bud on blackcurrants. It has been a 
well-known fact for a long time that lime sulphur has, at the most, 
only provided a partial check to the spread of mite which causes this 
condition and in many western regions this material causes serious 
scorching to the foliage. Recent research has shown that the mite can 
be effectively controlled by fluoroacetamide (marketed under the name 
of “Tritox”’) and it is hoped that full details of the treatment will soon 
be available for publication in this JouRNAL. Since fluoroacetamide has 
not been approved for application on edible crops it will be necessary 
to sacrifice the fruit in the year of treatment but this is preferable to 
the slow deterioration of yields caused by the pest. It should, however, 
be emphasized that the chemical will not control the disease Reversion, 
which often accompanies Big Bud. 


OUTDOOR HERBACEOUS PLANTS WORTH 
GROWING FOR THEIR FOLIAGE 


Graham Thomas 


(Lecture given on September 16, 1958, SIR ERIC SAVILL, K.C.V.O., C.B.E., 
M.C., M.A., V.M.H., im the Chair) 


I REMEMBER remarking to some fellow workers some thirty years ago 
that I thought leaves were as important in the garden as flowers. This 
caused some amusement at the time but I have never altered my opinion, 
in fact I am sure I value foliage more and more every year. At the same 
time I should not like you to think this is merely a success or “! told 
you so” story: it has given me particular pleasure to be asked by the 
Council to speak about this subject mainly because I feel leaves are at 
last being appreciated properly indoors, and this is a step towards their 
appreciation in the garden. 

I was much taken up by REGINALD FARRER’s writings those many 
years ago, and also in reading about and studying pictures of Japanese 
—_— FARRER, a8 you may remember, always recommended choosing 

road-leaved seedlings when collecting alpine plants in the wild as those 
plants usually had the best flowers; the Japanese had two kinds of 
gardens, one like our own kitchen gardens where great flowers were 
grown for admiration or even perhaps for cutting, while in their land- 
scape gardens, created solely for contemplation, the entire effect was 
achieved by leaves. 

The salient point about the title is that we have the leaves of ever- 
greens with us for the entire year and the others for at least six months, 
whereas few plants or shrubs produce flowers for more than a month, 
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some even only for two weeks. Therefore we cannot deny the extreme 
importance of leaves even if we are not specially partial to them. My 
own idea in gardening is that if you choose plants because they have 
good foliage, and use it in a contrasting way in the garden, you will have 
lasting beauty for many months, even right through the year, while, of 
course, those who delight in arranging flowers will have discovered how 
much can be done with even one good leaf in a bow! of flowers. 

The whole garden is made of leaves: flowers will automatically 
follow from any planting ; we only have to cast our eye out of the window 
and generally the first thing we see is a lawn—millions of tiny blades 
creating a very special effect, dear to the heart of every gardener. Com- 
pare these little leaves with the huge 6-foot wide blades of the gunnera; 
or the blue-green crinkly cabbage squatting on the ground with the ferny 
grace and fresh greenery of a beech tree in May: what tremendous con- 
trasts we have. Among trees we have leaves of copper and gold and the 
same may be found in shrubs; a visit to the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew will reveal the variety that may be found among woody plants, 
while at the University Botanic Garden at Oxford some special beds 
have recently been made to demonstrate the wide variety and different 
types that are found in variegated plants both woody and herbaceous. 

But trees and shrubs are not our concern today, and so | must say 
no more about them, nor of the great variety of greens among the coni- 
fers, nor shall I linger among alpine plants, nor annuals such as silybum, 
atriplex, datura and the ornamental kales. I will also leave to other 
speakers the value of some bulbs such as Allium karataviense and Tulipa 
griegii. | want to devote this paper to the beauty in leaves, their shapes 
and colourings, apart from the fragrance that is found in some of them. 
They shall all be hardy herbaceous plants, of very varied types it is 
true, and needing perhaps sun or shade, moist soil or dry, but most of 
them could be accommodated in a garden in the home counties or else- 
where, where a normal variety of conditions obtain. 

I find that nearly all the best foliage plants come from the northern 
hemisphere ; many of the southern hemisphere plants—especially shrubs 
—have an unsympathetic appearance, dry and leathery, which assorts 
poorly, I think, with our fresh greens, and they are scarcely to be prized 
even for the contrast they give. There are exceptions of course and I 
should not like to be without Senecio laxifolius (S. greyi) and certain 
species of celmisia just to take two examples. 


THE VALUE OF TEXTURE 


While bright flowers are indeed the pigments of our garden pictures, 
the foliage undoubtedly represents the texture of the canvas, even the 
frame. This subtle part of the art of gardening is the display of leaves 
against smooth backgrounds, against the soil, the paths, the close-mown 
lawn, the walls and fences, and against the dense hedges. It stands to 
reason that the greater the contrast in texture the greater the impact on 
the eye, whether there are flowers present or not. In fact even if one is 
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not alive to the beauty of leaves, a sudden new view in a garden can 
appeal subconsciously at once if there is this deep contrast, whether 
flowers be present or not. 

It is a noticeable fact that most of our popular flowers have unin- 
teresting foliage. Take, for example, the numerous members of the 
daisy family : the heleniums, the gaillardias the erigerons, the asters and 
solidagos; add to them the penstemons, sweet peas, sweet williams, 
phloxes and many more; what a dull array of simple pointed leaves they 
give us! Compare them with the lupins and delphiniums, the peonies 
and spiraeas and astilbes, to name but a few other ordinary popular 
plants, and how great a contrast at once becomes apparent. 

I have arranged my plants into some fairly distinct groups and I will 
now take them one by one and add a few names as I go. 


MOISTURE LOVERS, BROAD BLADES 


First let us look at some of the great broad blades: those giant relatives 
of the rhubarb, the gunneras, have the largest leaves that can be grown 
outdoors in these islands. Gunnera manicata produces its 6-foot wide 
rough leaves in the damp soil at the side of the lakes and streams in 
many gardens throughout the country. For an overwhelming effect in 
damp ground nothing is finer, but we have not all sufficient room for 
such giants; we might then choose the real rhubarbs, Rheum officinale, 
with these great cream spikes, and R. palmatum, of which the most 
brilliant among the crimson flowered forms are those known as atro- 
sanguineum and ‘Bowles’ Crimson’. The former species has 3-foot-wide 
green leaves, while those of the latter are coppery beneath. An unnamed 
species at Oxford Botanic Garden has metallic purple young leaves. 

The giant cow parsley, Heracleum mantegazzianum, is also not only 
nobly set with deeply divided leaves but throws up huge umbels of 
creamy flowers 8 feet in height. If you grow it, be sure to control its 
spreading (which it does by means of seeds) by removing the flower- 
heads before the seeds are ripe. It is really a plant for the wilder parts of 
the garden, and its parsnip-like roots are difficult to dig up in the moist 
soil it likes. 

For similar damp positions are several plants more suited to the 
confines of the average garden, the rodgersias for example and Pelti- 
phyllum peltatum (Saxifraga peltata). Their woody roots lie close to the 
ground and throw up foot-wide leaves almost circular in the latter, but 
fingered in the former genus. The peltiphyllum has hairy-stalked heads 
of pink flowers 2 feet high in early spring, whereas the flowers of all 
rodgersias are creamy or pinkish airy feathery sprays borne well above 
the foliage to some 4 feet in summer. Rodgersia podophylla when grown 
in the sun retains a rich reddish burnishing of the leaves through the 
summer. R. aesculifolia is the best in flower of the creamy species; 
R. pinnata superba the richest pink, while R. tabularis apes Peltiphyllum 
peltatum in its circular leaves. The foliage of all these plants reaches 
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from 2 to 3 feet in rich moist soil, and they are admirable weed- 
suppressors and consolidators of stream banks. 

Several species of ligularia like the same conditions; one of the most 
handsome is ‘Desdemona’, a form (superior and richer in colour to 
‘Othello’) of Ligularia (or Senecio) clivorum. In this form the stems are 
of dark mahogany purple, a colour repeated on the undersides of the 
leaves, in marked contrast to these vivid orange daisy-blooms. Ligularia 
veitchiana, which I saw recently in the Savill Gardens at Windsor, is 
another very handsome species, and a hybrid between these two is called 
L. x hessei ‘Gregynog Gold’. They all have large rounded leaves 
approaching 1 foot in width and up to 2 feet high. For a really sopping 
bog or streamside, where there is plenty of room, I can recommend the 
hardy arums Lysichiton americanum (yellow) and L. camtschatcense 
(white) whose flowers appear in earliest spring, a foot high. They are 
followed by clumps of immense paddle-shaped limp green leaves which 
may cover a couple of square yards or more of ground. They seed them- 
selves and are finding their way down streams and rivers from various ‘ 
gardens. The white species is sweetly scented; the other is not so 
pleasant. 

As a contrast to these great handsome blades, and also liking damp 
ground, there are the astilbes, which not only have much-divided ferny 
leaves, but many of them, especially those with crimson plumes of 
flower, are deeply tinted with mahogany. They are excellent plants for 
smothering weeds also, and a much larger edition of them (although not 
botanically related) is the great cream spiraea or goat’s beard, Aruncus 
sylvester (Spiraea aruncus). Its 2- to 3-foot feathery cream plumes 
overtop the big 4-foot clump of divided leaves in July, but the leaves 
remain in beauty, like those of the astilbes, until the autumn. 


BIG LEAVES FOR DRY GROUND 

Now let us leave the waterside and look at a few lovers of dry ground, 
but also big plants. First undoubtedly is the cardoon (Cynara cardun- 
culus), a near relative of the globe artichoke, but larger and more hand- 
some in leaf. Few leaves have greater beauty in my opinion, and the 
big violet-blue thistle-flowers are very handsome also, reaching 7 feet 
in height. Cardoons like well-drained soil in full sun as at Cambridge 
Botanic Garden. Whether the cardoon or the acanthus was the original 
inspiration of the Greeks in their Corinthian capitals I cannot decide; 
they are both much like the well-known carvings. While the cardoon is 
grey, acanthus is green and shining, broadly lobed in Acanthus mollis, 
and deeply cut in A. spinosus. The subsequent prickly spikes of foxglove- 
like flowers are very striking in late summer. They appear to do best in 
a heavy soil, in sun or partial shade. 

In really sheltered spots such as MR. NORMAN HADDEN’s garden near 
Minehead one might try the nearly hardy Canna tridiflora ehemannii. 
SIR ERIC SAVILL has also established it outside, with protection, in Windsor 
Great Park. Few plants can add more tropical majesty to a sunny, deeply 
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cultivated border than the great smovth blue-green leaves, overtopped 
at 5 feet by the strange scarlet-lake blooms for many weeks in late 
summer. Two other sun-lovers, but growing well even in poor soil are 
the shrubby spurges, Euphorbia characias (the best in my opinion) and 
E. wulfenti. The former is taller and hardier; each has bottle brushes of 
dark blue-green foliage which in their second season bear further brushes 
of greeny-yellow blooms. E. characias has a crozier-like nod to its 
budding flower head and the flowers are green with brown eyes; those 
of E. wulfenii do not nod in bud and are green with yellow eyes. 

Some very unusual plants are the veratrums, both in leaf and flower; 
it has been a good year for their flowering. In early spring I know 
nothing so exciting among foliage as their beautifully curved and pleated 
broad leaves, specially good in Veratrum nigrum, whose flowers are dark 
chocolate stars borne in branching spikes up to 5 feet or so. V. album is 
pale green in flower, graceful and of even greater height (Fig. 14), while 
V. viride is shorter and greener. They are lovers of sunshine and thrive 
in any open border. 

Just because a plant is tall it need not necessarily be put at the back 
of the border. In Verbascum vernale its fine foliage clothes its stems to 
the ground. Though 6 feet high in flower I have it at the very front of 
the border in my garden and it is handsome for the whole summer. 
There is not, of course, much point in putting any of these plants with 
good leaves at the back of the border, whatever their height. 

In the spring the peonies are invaluable ; many of the Chinese hybrids 
of Paeonia lactiflora are richly tinted with red-brown, like these of ‘Lady 
Alexandra Duff’, also several species are variously and softly toned. 
‘Avant Garde’ is soft purplish-grey. But not only in the spring are they 
beautiful; many of the garden hybrids turn to rich reddish tones in 
September and October, while the tree peonies are as handsome as any 
throughout the summer. The hybrids of P. suffruticosa and P. lutea all 
have distinctly lobed leaves and several are greyish in hue, and whether 
it flowered or not I should not like to omit P. lutea ludlowii from my 
garden; its deeply cut fresh green leaves cover the bush through the 
summer, giving a most luxuriant effect, and in the autumn the red 
stems are revealed. 

SPEAR-SHAPED LEAVES 

Some of the unusual hardy arums, Arisaema candidissimum and A. con- 
sanguineum, Sauromatum guttatum, Arum dracunculus and also the hardy 
form of the popular arum “lily” which we call ‘Crowborough’, all have 
striking spear- or javelin-shaped leaves and bring an unusual outline 
to our collection. Some have beautiful and others peculiar or even ugly 
flowers, but all are worth growing for their leaves alone, even the 
common “cuckoo pint” or “lords and ladies”, Arum maculatum, and its 
two beautifully marbled relatives A. italicum marmoratum and A. 
italicum pictum.* They are all quite easy to manage in ordinary soil in 

® Through an unfortunate error the portrait of this plant in my book Colour in 
the Winter Garden was given an incorrect caption. 
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sun or p2rtial shade, except Arisaema consanguineum and the sauromatum 
—or “monarch of the East’”—which needs an extra warm corner or 
shelter in cold periods. The latter has snake-like spotted stems and great 
divided leaves. 


LOWLY ROUNDED LEAVES 


GERTRUDE JEKYLL was a great user of the Megasea saxifrage, or bergenia 
as we now have to call it. Her particular favourite, and the most hand- 
some of the really hardy evergreen species, is Bergenia cordifolia. Apart 
from the early spring beauty of the heads of more or less milky pink 
flowers, which most bear, their rounded leaves have a thick leathery 
texture and sit in dense clusters almost on the ground. For sudden con- 
trast, lasting through the year, against stonework, paving or gravel, I 
know of nothing more dramatic nor easier to grow in sun or shade. Every 
now and again a leaf turns bright scarlet as it dies, but at any time they 
are most useful for cutting with flowers. They are used with great effect 
by MR. LYLE, in the splendid borders at Barrington Court, a National 
Trust garden in Somerset, contrasted with the limp, long leaves of 
Crinum powellii. Apart from the invaluable Bergenia cordifolia, and the 
similar but lesser B. crassifolia and purpurascens, there is the hairy 
leaf of B. ciliata—it is not too hardy—and the winter plum-colour of 
B. beesiana. The latter and B. delavayi have hybridized to give us 
‘Ballawley’, raised by MR. SHAW SMITH near Dublin, which has some- 
times been called B. x delbees,a plebeian and uninspiring name (Fig. 21). 
Its leaves turn to liver-colour in winter and back to green in the spring 
in my exposed garden; its flowers are perhaps the most handsome of 
all, vivid magenta on bright red stalks. 

One of the most adaptable of foliage plants, thriving nearly as well 
in dry sunny places as it does in cooler borders, limy or otherwise, is the 
lady’s mantle, Alchemilla mollis. Each broad soft velvety leaf holds drops 
of rain like quicksilver; in flower it is a smother of countless greeny- 
yellow stars borne in branching sprays up to 18 inches long. A much less 
striking plant is A. alpina, only a third of the size, but the leaves shine 
like silver satin beneath. Equally adaptable are the geraniums, of which 
there are many hardy species, all densely clump-forming or ground- 
covering and bearing, each and all, most beautiful fingered or lobed 
leaves many of which take on brilliant tints in autumn. They range in 
size from the 4-foot Geranium psilostemon (G. armenum), with these 
wonderful leaves and flowers of flaming magenta and “fetching” black 
eyes, to lowly plants like G. sanguineum. G. ibericum platypetalum— 
always be sure to get this splendid form—is luxuriant of leaf and bril- 
liant in its vivid violet-blue flowers; G. grandificrum alpinum has most 
daintily-cut leaves and both this and G. ‘Arthur Johnson’ are among the 
bluest of flowering plants. I am so glad that this excellent plant is 
named after A. T. JOHNSON to remind us, if need be, of his garden and 
writings. G. renardii makes solid domes of sage-green while G. punc- 
tatum is exquisite in spring and again in autumn when the leaves are 
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yellowish and marked with five maroon spots. With G. pratense and its 
double forms and G. macrorrhizum they provide us with a family of 
imperturbable ground-coverers and unrivalled beauty of leaf. 


SHADE-LOVERS 


Let us now leave plants mainly for sunny places, and consider what we 
have available for shade. Providing it is not shade from dense trees like 
beeches and chestnuts, whose roots are surface feeding, and under whose 
branches few things will grow, there is no lack of plants for shade. All 
the following will grow well in the broken shade of thin woodland, or 
under the smaller flowering and fruiting trees, or in borders where no 
sun strikes them at all. First there are the funkias, plantain lilies, or 
Hostas as we now must call them. They are right in the forefront of 
handsome foliage plants and form slowly increasing clumps having a 
dense array of leaves beautifully veined or variegated, or of varying tones 
of green, and all bear in summer or early autumn gracious spires of 
lily-like bells of dark or light lilac. One of the best known is the great 
grey-leaved Hosta sieboldiana (Funkia glauca) (Fig. 24) while H. undulata 
is twisted and scrolled with creamy variegation in the centre of the blade. 
H. crispula is distinctly bordered with white (Fig. 25) and H. fortunet 
albo-picta is primrose yellow bordered with green (Fig. 26). The latter 
becomes wholly green after its spring display when it is a great 
favourite for the Chelsea Show. Three splendid green-leaved funkias 
are H. fortunei, grey green; H. undulata erromena and H. plantaginea 
grandiflora, both rich grass-green. The former is the tallest in flower 
and the latter flowers latest of all in October, bearing scented white 
blooms, and needs some sun to hurry it. 

I hardly dare mention Petasites fragrans, the “Winter Heliotrope” and 
its giant relative P. japonicus. But if you can plant them away from any- 
where, on some waste ground, they are worth growing for their rounded 
leaves and bear flowers of fragrance and beauty respectively. They are, 
however, rampageous colonizers and are not to be trusted in ordinary 
gardens. Not quite so troublesome is Trachystemon orientale, a relative 
of the borage, which gives a most handsome ground covering of large 
dark green leaves and is really admirable under tall shrubs and trees. 
Lesser relatives of it are the lungworts, of which Pulmonaria officinale is 
common in gardens and is grown for its grey-spotted leaves and early 
spring display of pink-and-blue ‘soldiersand sailors’. A far more handsome 
plant is P. saccharata, better in flower and much more elegantly spotted. 
P. rubra has green leaves and coral-red flowers. A rare plant is Podo- 

llum emodiui major, the most ornamental of this genus, and enjoying 
cool lime-free soil. The leaves have the peculiarity of being folded 
backwards, when they appear above ground, like an umbrella or 
toadstool. 

One of the daintiest of shade-loving genera is Epimedium. Apart 
from the exquisite beauty of their tiny columbine-like blooms borne in 
airy sprays in early spring, their leaves make dense clumps and are in 
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some species evergreen. Some are beautifully marbled with red-brown 
on unfolding in spring, others turn to brilliant tints in autumn; for these 
two particular categories I should chose Epimedium sulphureum and E. 
perralderianum. 

So far among these shade-lovers we have looked at ordinary greens 
and also variegated forms; for a note of darkest green the hellebores 
should be chosen, particularly the invaluable Lenten roses and Helleborus 
foetidus, the stinking hellebore, a British native. The deeply lobed leaves 
make a good contrast to almost everything and both species are happy in 
almost any position in the garden in sun or shade. H. corsicus has some- 
what prickly leaves of greyish green, and makes an exceptionally beauti- 
ful plant growing best between shrubs, where those excellent ground 
coverers the periwinkles also thrive. I much prefer the varieties of 
Vinca minor to those of V. major, although V. major elegantissima is an 
extremely good variegated plant. V. minor ‘Bowles’ Variety’ is the best 
in green, and there are white and yellow variegated forms of this species. 

The ferns shall come here in our survey, linking the shade-lovers to 
the filigree leaves. My favourite dark evergreen fern is Blechnum tabulare 
(Lomaria magellanica), while the ostrich plume fern, Matteuccia 
struthiopteris (Struthiopteris germanica) is also a lovely plant. These 
both need moisture. There are hosts of ferns for mainly lime-free soil, 
heavily mixed with leaf-mould or peat, and a more delightful soil for 
many of the smooth great leaves we have looked at I cannot imagine. 
The Royal fern Osmunda regalis, the dainty varieties and forms of 
polystichum, the broad tongues of phillytis (scolopendrium) or Hart’s 
Tongues—all are a sheer delight in cool places under trees, and in really 
sheltered districts many are evergreen or nearly so. 


FEATHERY AND GREY FOLIAGE 


Here are some leaves of very different outline, the fennels, species of 
Ferula; their leaves are so finely divided that they are like feathers, and 
are available in Ferula communis (green) F. communis purpurea (brownish 
green) and F. tingitana, the giant species used for medicinal purposes, 
with leaves 2 feet across. They are lovers of full sunshine and grow in 
the poorest of soils. Selinum tenuifolium is one of the daintiest and most 
refined of perennial cow-parsleys, while Centaurea steenbergii and certain 
achilleas provide deeply divided greenery. One of the best Achillea 
species is A. clypeolata; each leaf is like a silvery grey feather and they 
are ideal for picking with pinks. The wormwoods, in particular Arte- 
misia canescens and arborescens, both of fine grey filigree, and the broader 
very grey A. ludoviciana are invaluable for sunny places in well-drained 
soil. A. arborescens needs protection in colder districts, but I know of 
no other plant with such silky grey leaves and it is worth some care in 
the winter. Many of the grey-leaved plants are well known: Stachys 
lanata (lamb’s ears), for instance, and the lavenders—of which ‘Hid- 
cote’ and Lavandula lanata are the greyest ; and I never arrange plantings 
of them without my mind straying to the white garden at Sissinghurst 
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Castle where MISS SACKVILLE-WEST has grouped grey-leaved plants and 
white flowers under a varied canopy of grey-leaved trees and luxuriant 
white rambling roses. On one side a grey statue, of a grey and drooping 
character, hides under the silver weeping pear . . . the white, the grey, 
and the sweet scents that abound from roses and philadelphus and lilies 
make it one of the most perfect places I know in July (Fig. 23). 

There are three bold plants with woolly-grey leaves, first the giant 
Verbascum bombyciferum, often labelled ‘Broussa’ from the place of this 
name in Bulgaria where it is a native. Great grey-white flannelly leaves 
create these beautiful rosettes one year and in the next it may grow to 
12 feet, producing clear yellow stemless blooms all the way up the white- 
woolly stems. It unfortunately dies after flowering, but seeds itself 
freely. Salvia argentea has leaves no less beautiful, but poor flowers, a 
failing that many sages have. The third is a weedy hawkweed in flower, 
but its basal rosettes of grey redeem it, Hieracium lanatum (often known 
as H. waldsteinii). With very few exceptions—notably Anaphalis tripli- 
nervis—grey-leaved plants grow best in full sun in well drained soils. 
They will even thrive, as they do in Lapy MOoRE’s garden near Dublin, 
in those hot dry places where the sun strikes the base of a tree. Showing 
good contrast with other leaves and even with the woolly type of grey 
leaves are those of smooth glaucous texture, and specially good for 
ornamental purposes is the common seakale, Crambe maritima. Though 
usually grown solely in the vegetable garden it is not without beauty at 
flowering time and the great crinkled lobed leaves of almost blue-white 
are a remarkable sight for the front of the border throughout the summer. 
Darker in tone and in complete contrast is the fine filigree of Ruta 
= aveolens ‘Jackman’s Blue’, the best rue. The insignificant flowers are 

t removed if one has time, and the resulting hummocks of tiny leaves 
are an asset to any design. Pinks are of similar quality to these two 
plants in their colouring ; no matter what the flowers may be, the foliage 
is always attractive at the edge of the border, and particularly the im- 
proved ‘Mrs. Sinkins’—‘White Ladies’—perhaps the most grey of all 
pinks in leaf. 

For statuesque beauty I must not forget to mention the grey Scotch 
thistle, Onopordon acanthium, and Macleaya, or Bocconia, cordata, two 
very handsome plants up to 7 feet or more in height, the first a biennial, 
and the second a vigorous perennial with far-ranging roots. However 
much of a nuisance its roots may be, I think we must give it high place 
among beautiful-leaved plants for it is in beauty from early summer till 
the autumn, the leaves being a strange pale khaki colour above but 
greyish beneath and elegantly lobed. The thistle is a giant whose prickly 
stems and leaves branch freely and support the usual mauve flowers. 
Both these plants will grow well in poor soil and the thistle is usually 
seen in the grounds of Holyrood Palace. 

Euphorbia myrsinites has trailing stems set with very glaucous leaves 
and is still an uncommon plant but it may be seen at Wisley. The usual 

greeny-yellow milkwort flowers appear in spring and it thrives in a hot 
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Photos, G. S. Thomas 
Fic. 22—Cyclamen neapolitanum (see p. 91) 


J Fic. 21—Bergenia ‘Ballawley’ (see p. 87) 
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Fic. 26—Hosta fortunei albo picta (see p. 88) 


- Fic. 25—Hosta crispula (see p. 88) 
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dry place as does the silky grey-leaved small shrubby Convolvulus 
cneorum. With them I like to grow an unusual fuchsia F. magellanica 
gracilis tricolor whose grey leaves, tinted with pink and soft green, make 
such a wonderful foil for the crimson flowers. It is reasonably hardy but 
you have to watch for the normal green shoots which sometimes appear 
and must be removed. 

I suppose if I were to choose the most lovely leaf effect of all I should 
be hard put to it to find a rival for Cyclamen neapolitanum, the hardy pink 
or white September-flowering species whose circles of leaves sit closely 
on the ground from autumn to late spring, dark green prettily marbled 
with grey (Fig. 22). This is an accommodating plant and thrives in a 
variety of soils and quickly establishes itself so long as it is planted 
as a young growing seedling and not as a dried-off corm. They spread 
slowly by seeding themselves, whereas two plants of somewhat similar 
effect in summer and winter, Lamium galeobdolon variegatum and 
L. maculatum, are free colonizers, the first quickly covering the ground ; 
these two dead-nettles bear yellow and pink flowers respectively, and 
have leaves marbled with white, and thrive in shade. 

Before leaving the plants of greyish effect let us consider these two 
sages (Salvia), used in conjunction with cotton lavenders and golden 
variegated yuccas. The soft green of Salvia officinalis—the ordinary 
culinary sage (of which the best for the pot and the ornamental garden is 
the non-flowering English broad leaf variety) is not to be despised among 
flowering plants, but the purplish tone of S. officinalis atropurpurea is 
even more valuable. There are some prettily variegated forms which 
are not quite so hardy. As to the cotton lavenders the most silvery is 
Santolina neapolitana, with S. chamaecyparissus and its dwarf form a 
i. close second. If pruned hard back early in March their rather too-bright 
yellow button flowers do not appear. But there are two forms, one with 
sulphur and one with butter-yellow flowers, which I like to see in flower. 


& LEAVES OF PURPLISH HUE 


f Now for a complete contrast we must consider some plants with purplish 
; leaves. Although few have quite the same intense dark colourings of the 
best copper beech or purple-leaved plum, there are several whose tint 
is indispensable where these bigger things would be out of place. One 
of the most magnificent is this handsome stonecrop, Sedum maximum 
atropurpureum, which, like all other purplish-leaved plants, develops its 
most intense colouring in full sunshine. Sedums usually grow well in 
poor soil and this is no exception, but when growing in good soil this 
plant assumes great luxuriance and grows to 2} feet in height. While it is 
beautiful in colour from mid-summer onwards its consummation of 
beauty comes when the brownish flower heads appear in September. I 
remember seeing it in DR. BERNARD SMITH’S garden near Pewsey, Wilts, 
where it was given an effective ground cover of Ajuga reptans atropur- 
purea. One would not normally use two plants of such similar colouring 
together, but the triumph of effect was due to two contrasts, one of 
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stature, for the sedum is erect, and the ajuga or bugle is a carpeter, and 
the other of texture: the bugle is shining and metallic and the stonecrop 
has a dull bloomy glaucousness. The bugle, producing spikes of blue in 
spring, generally prefers a moister, richer soil than the sedum, and 
should thrive where the purplish-leaved Heuchera rubescens would be at 
home. This plant is an exception to the rule of sunshine for purple 
leaves and colours well, with glistening mottled effect, even in shade. 
The flower spires are slender, set with tiny green flowers. I have 
already mentioned Ligularia‘ Desdemona’, astilbes, purple-leaved fennel, 
and Rodgersia podophylla, all of which come into our present colour- 
category, but they all need rich moist soil, likewise Lobelia fulgens and 
its hybrids such as ‘Queen Victoria’, whose scarlet flowers, borne in 
erect spikes above rich beetroot-cojoured leaves are so effective in the 
late summer garden. In the borders devoted entirely to flowers of 
orange, red, and purple and coppery leaves at Hidcote we use Canna 
‘Le Roi Humbert’ and ‘Hercule’, which add tropical luxuriance to their 
gorgeous colouring; their great broad leaves are very effective at the 
front of the border. They have to be lifted every autumn in common 
with Dahlia ‘Bishop of Llandaff’ whose purple and scarlet are truly 
episcopalian. A further and striking contrast at Hidcote is provided by 
the rosettes of sword-like leaves from young plants of purple forms of 
Cordyline. But these last three plants take us out of our hardy plant 
proviso and anticipate my final category of plants. 


VARIEGATED FOLIAGE 


Perhaps the most obvious contrast to make in a garden is the planting 
of purple leaves with those of yellow colouring. After all it is a direct 
spectrum contrast, and fortunately practically all yellow and yellowish 
leaves together with those with yellow variegation also develop their 
most intense and brilliant colour in full sunlight. This is exactly opposite 
to the white and cream variegated leaves which are nearly always at their 
best when growing in shade. As an example we may cite those occasional 
branches in vatiegated hollies which lose all green colouring and can 
actually only exist in shade and on the parent plant. I must confess 
that, much as I admire the clean cool effect of white and cream variega- 
tion, yellow variegation seldom appeals to me. When it comes to suf- 
fusion of yellow over the entire leaf I find it acceptable in the garden 
and, indeed, plants with this character are invaluable for a brilliant and 
lasting display, such as that admirable carpeter the yellow-flushed 
Origanum vulgare aureum, a vivid dense mass of fragrant marjoram 
leaves making an admirable ground-cover only a few inches high, which 
will thrive in sunny well-drained places. I find that rare plant the 
golden-leaved meadow-sweet (Filipendula or Spiraea ulmaria aurea) is 
intolerant of hot sunshine which tends to bleach it. It is a plant of extra- 
ordinary beauty and inexplicably scarce in gardens though it thrives 
in any moist place. There is a golden form of Lamium maculatum— 
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L. maculatum aureum—which also “burns” in hot sunshine; it is a 
much more compact plant than its normal type. 

Two unusual creamy variegated plants are Scrophularia nodosa 
variegata and Polygonum virginianum variegatum. The former is none 
other than the common figwort of our wayside ditches, but if its leading 
shoots are constantly nipped out it makes a most attractive plant up to 
about 2 feet in any good soil with remarkably “clean” effect. The other 
is a rarity which is only partly hardy and provides a spotting and splash- 
ing of cream over broad leaves forming a clump up to 18 inches in 
height. 


SWORD-LIKE LEAVES 


So far we have been looking almost exclusively at plants with broad- 
bladed leaves, whether large or small, long or short, divided or entire, 
and we have found, I feel, a great diversity among them, sufficient to 
add beauty to any garden, and perhaps to provide a great deal of contrast. 
Now let us add a further great contrasting group, that of the sword-like 
or strap-shaped leaves without which only a quiet effect can be obtained. 
In grouping plants the most dramatic effects are obtained when the 
quietly rounded outlines of large or small leaves are grown near to those 
with long narrow blades, particularly when these stand stiffly erect. The 
best known example is the iris, and fortunately there are different species 
for different soils, dry or moist, so long as they have some sunshine. 
My favourite iris in leaf is J. pallida dalmatica ; unfortunately in their 
search for size and new colours the iris breeders have paid little attention 
to the inestimable advantage inherited by the best forms of this species, 
namely the propensity of producing good glaucous foliage which will 
remain in beauty until late autumn. Practically all our largest-flowered 
garden irises of the bearded section today have foliage that starts turning 
brown at the extremities by mid-August. The flowers of Iris pallida 
dalmatica are of uniform light lavender-blue and are produced freely 
from a clustering rootstock, which grows so solidly on the ground that 
most weeds are thereby throttled (another advantage over the far- 
questing loosely-knit roots of many modern varieties.) J. pallida has 
two most beautiful variegated forms, one with creamy white stripes and 
the other with butter-yellow stripes on the grey-green leaves; both like 
full sunshine, and all of these reach 2}~3 feet when in flower, with leaves 
1-14 feet in length. Where an iris of taller effect is needed, I should 
choose I. x ochraurea, which I think is the most free-flowering and best 
of the old hybrids of the J. ochroleuca group. Its leaves grow to 4 feet, 
slim, erect, greyish green, and the exquisite soft yellow flowers are of 
great beauty. (I do not find J. aurea and J. monmeri and their hybrids 
so satisfactory and free as the paler yellow J. x ochraurea.)‘A.J. Balfour’ 
and ‘Cambridge Blue’ are two varieties of similar effect with blue 
colouring. J. stbirica will also make splendid great grassy tufts up to 
3 feet in moist or dry soil. I should not like to be without ‘Heavenly 
Blue’ (spode blue) and ‘Caesar’ (rich purple), nor the even more 
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sumptuous ‘Persimmon’ (violet blue, very large) and newer creations 
like ‘Helen Astor’ (red purple). 

And then, for those with lime-free moist soil, even in a few inches 
of water, J. laevigata provides luxuriant greenery and a white variegated 
form lasting in beauty through the growing season. The golden varie- 
gated form of our native yellow flag (Jris pseudacorus) turns green by 
midsummer but is very useful for spring effect. J. longipetala has greyish 
leaves up to 18 inches, lasting only during the growing season as do most 
irises, but J. foetidissima and its variegated form are truly evergreen, 
while a near relative, Sisyrinchium striatum, sustains its pale greyish 
leaves even through the winter and will seed itself here and there in any 
open place. 

Many people grow the ordinary orange montbretia (Crocosmea 
crocosmiuflora) simply because it is such a free-growing plant and difficult 
to eliminate from the soil, but a far’ more handsome plant is its relative 
Curtonus (Antholyza) paniculata. There is a large group growing in the 
Savill Gardens and flowering freely. In some more northern gardens 
flowers never appear, but its leaves are about the most handsome and 
striking in this class—rich green, grooved, and truly sword-like, growing 
in great fans and reaching 4 feet in height, overtopped by the branching 
heads of curved flowers. 

Two red-hot pokers must be mentioned ; Kniphofia caulescens, whose 
elephant-trunk rhizomes lie on the ground and bear crowns of grey bent 
leaves, dying off in winter but leaving amethyst-violet sheaths; and K. 


northiae, a rare plant whose pale grey-green leaves are up to 4 inches 
broad and make a huge rosette. This species has insignificant flowers, 
but those of K. caulescens are of cool colouring and appear in September. 


GRASSY LEAVES 


Now let us look at a few plants whose narrow leaves are gracefully curved 
outwards and downwards, another character and invaluable in garden 
design. The group may be headed by the day lilies, but also includes 
almost all grasses. The day lilies (Hemerocallis) have leaves of rich green, 
folded, arching, and grow in dense weed-smothering clumps and are 
usually of imperturbable good nature and free-flowering. Today they 
are available in many colours, but I prefer the pale yellows, such as 
‘Hyperion’, above all others, because they are mostly deliciously scented 
and more telling in the garden than the darker colours, but ‘Pink 
Damask’ is also highly desirable. 

The grasses themselves provide a group of first-class interest, in- 
valuable for contrast, but are strangely neglected today. Their usually 
dense tufts and graceful curved lines are not found in any other plants, 
and they may be green, grey or variegated. The 5-foot Eulalia or 
Miscanthus is one of the most handsome of dense grasses, with inch-wide 
leaves on stout stalks, creating a great plume of rustling greenery; its 
name is Miscanthus sinensis (Eulalia japonica), while M. sinensis gracilli- 
mus is considerably more refined and I like it particularly when grouped 
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with rodgersias for contrast as has been done at Kiftsgate Court. A 
beautifully white-striped form is M. sinensis variegatus, while M. 
zebrinus, the tiger grass, has gold bands across the leaves. Their tassels 
of purple-maroon flowers are specially welcome in autumn, and they 
seem to thrive in any soil. One of the most brilliant and refreshing plants 
in the early year is Bowles’ Golden Grass—Milium effusum aureum; I 
know few things which so add to the exquisite beauty of spring flowers. 
I have it in partial shade where it seeds itself about mildly. 

Two clump-forming neat grasses are Avena sempervirens and Pen- 
nisetum setaceum. The first makes a tuft of narrow glaucous leaves and 
waves its weedy oat-flowers a yard above them; the second is an insigni- 
ficant tuft of hairy leaves, and so should not really be mentioned. 
However, its flowers for a grass are so colourful that I must include it; 
they are amethyst and very hairy and appear all through the summer 
on foot-high stalks. 

Everyone knows this bright white-variegated grass, a grass that needs 
watching as it is rather invasive. It is the gardeners’ garters or Phalaris 
arundinacea picta to give it its full title. Up to 4 feet high, it thrives in 
sun or shade and is an excellent contrast to flower and foliage. 

There are two other splendid grasses, first the very rampant lyme- 
grass, Elymus arenarius (or E. glaucus), a familiar dune plant whose long 
drooping blue-grey leaves are so beautiful for cutting. Unhappily it is 
only to be trusted in waste places, for it is like a giant couch-grass at the 
root. But who after seeing it in these sheets of steel blue at MR. HENRY P. 
MCILHENNY’s garden at Glenveagh Castle, Donegal, contrasted with 
swathes of lady’s mantle and astilbes, could deny its landscape value ? 
Our second is the noble Arundo donax, again of greyish colouring, but 
spreading only very slowly at the root, and of a towering grace up to 
8 feet in moist ground or dry. Unfortunately its most beautiful white- 
variegated form seems only successful under glass. 

At the waterside we may group the plants in our very first category 
and contrast them with water-loving irises and this beautiful yellow 
striped rush, Glyceria aquatica variegata. In moist places also the New 
Zealand flax, Phormium tenax, is a most hearty plant, though it will grow 
well in the ordinary border. In this we have the noblest of all great 
sword-blades, a true evergreen, with leaves as thick as cardboard and as 
strong as rope. The deep green species is good, the purplish form is 
uncommon and useful, and the golden striped forms are among the 
most arresting of all garden foliage, and fit companions to the rheums 
and rodgersias. And when their fascinating flower stems arise, of 
lustrous purple-maroon, and unfold when about 8 feet high into brackets 
of small Indian-red lily-like flowers, one of the great moments of the 
year has arrived. 


LEAFY GARDENS 


Although these islands contain such a galaxy of wonderful gardens—and 
the more one visits the more remarkable is the diversity found among 
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them—the understanding use of fine foliage is not to be found in every 
one; and I suppose it would not be too critical or presumptuous to say 
that only those gardens where foliage plays a big part can ever be called 
“great”. Thus the small water-garden at Upton House, LORD BEAR- 
STEAD’s garden on Edge Hill, is rendered magnificent simply because of 
its fine foliage; at Tintinhull, another of the National Trust’s gardens, 
MRS. PHYLLIS REISS has much to show the student in the use of foliage 
contrast and complement in her carefully arranged borders; careful, 
maybe, but luxuriant. Hidcote has already been cited, while away 
north at Howick, the late COUNTESS GREY created something quite 
southern with a luxuriant use of big leaves, and the colour borders, 
dependent as much on leaves as on flowers, designed by LADY BURNETT 
OF LEys at Crathes Castle, are an inspiration to all. MAJOR COMPTON’s 
liberal use of rheums, veratrums and other noble plants are worth seeing 
at Newby Hall, Ripon, and in that other country of great gardens across 
the Irish Channel, we must remember Mount Stewart, Rowallane, and 
Annesgrove, where the placing of plants and the use of foliage are so 
well understood. 

Even so, some of my happiest hunts for good leaves have not been in 
the great gardens where their uses are felt, but in our botanic gardens, 
Kew, Edinburgh, Oxford, Cambridge and Glasnevin, where one can go 
and look for plants which, usually because they have insignificant 
flowers, are not often found in gardens. And occasionally a British native 
may be adopted, as Rumex alpinus was at Myddleton House, and astonish 
us all with its nobility. 

In such a talk as this it is always difficult to cover everything and I 
now hope that some of you will help me to fill in some of the gaps I have 
left, with your own favourites. 


NOTE FROM A FELLOW 


Hedychium densiflorum 


OSE wise enough to invest in The Botanical Magazine will have 
noted in the latest issue the illustration of a beautiful plant, Hedy- 
chium densiflorum, t.325. In the text DR. TURRILL states that this “is a 
plant for the warm greenhouse in this country”. This means that it 
would appear unattractive to most gardeners here. However on October 
3, 1949, in their expedition to Bhutan, LUDLOW and sHERRIFF collected 
a plant on the Gyasa Dzong at 7,000 feet under the number 17393 and 
the field note reads, “‘ovary salmon, berries deep red’’. 

This has turned out to be a form of this hedychium which has 
flowered for several years in the open in my garden at Porlock and with- 
stood 17 degrees air frost in February 1956. It is also flourishing in the 
much colder garden of THE HON. LEWIS PALMER at Winchester. This 
form is deciduous before frost and evidently much hardier than the 
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form cultivated at Kew, the origin of which has, so DR. TURRILL informs 


me, been lost in antiquity. 

This apparently hardier form is as beautiful as the illustration, is a 
vigorous grower in well-drained loam and is evidently a plant for gar- 
deners in the south, at least, and warm areas in other parts. 


Porlock. E. B. ANDERSON 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS WERE 
MADE IN 1958 


Hybrid Musk Rose ‘Vanity’ F.C.C. October 28, 1958. Des- 
cribed R.H.S. JouRNAL, 82, p. 37 (A.M. 1956). Shown by The Sunning- 
dale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 

Bouvardia longiflora A.M. November 11, 1958. An attractive 
shrub up to 5 feet tall for the intermediate house, this native of Mexico 
bears opposite, ovate-lanceolate leaves about 3 inches long and } inch 
wide, and white, very fragrant flowers in loose, terminal 3- to 5-flowered 
cymes. The tubular corolla is upto 3 inches long, with four lobes spread- 
ing at right-angles to the tube, each } inch long and } inch wide, curling 
and reflexing with age. Exhibited by The Director, John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution, Bayfordbury, Herts. 

Mahonia acanthifolia F.C.C. November 25, 1958. This excellent, 
late-flowering, evergreen shrub is a native of Nepal and Northern India 
and is hardy in sheltered positions in southern England. The large, 
compound, imparipinnate leaves are about 2 feet long, each bearing 
about twenty-seven ovate, sinuate-serrate leaflets, up to 4 inches long, 
glossy, spinous and conspicuously veined. The Mimosa Yellow 
(H.C.C. 602), sweetly-scented flowers, about ? inch across, are carried 
in dense, terminal, spreading racemes about 12 inches long. Exhibited 
by The Crown Estate Commissioners, The Great Park, Windsor, 


Berks. 


BOOK NOTES 


“The Pruning Handbook.” By Roy L. Hudson. 80 pp. Illus. (Blandford 
Press.) 12s. 6d. 

The title to many will immediately infer yet another work on fruit-tree pruning, 
but far from it. The author has approached the problems and practice of pruning in 
the widest sense as something of concern to all who grow trees and shrubs for their 
interest and beautifying effect in gardens. 

The book is written principally for the American gardener, but much of the 
information is of value to us here in the British Isles, where ornamental trees and shrubs 
imported from many parts of the world, including hardy tree fruits, are grown under 
conditions of soil and climate almost as diverse as those obtaining in America, if 
extremes are ignored. 

“Pruning cannot compensate for cultural mistakes’’, says the author, who equally 
condemns the ignorant who barber trees into “domes, cones and spheres”. 
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The general objective of pruning concerns the modifying of growth to adjust it to 
the conditions of the garden and “the best pruning practice is that which accomplishes 
the desired end without destroying—or even over-encouraging—the natural growth 
pattern of the plant”. The author’s insistence on this approach is evident throughout 
the book and the value of the instructions which follow show clearly how this precept 
can be applied in all pruning practice from the aesthetic standpoint and indeed how a 
study of tree habit helps in developing any cropping qualities to the utmost. 

Evergreens and deciduous shrubs, including rhododendrons and azaleas, orna- 
mental trees both broad-leaved and coniferous, hedging plants and fruit trees are all 
dealt with in clear text and a wealth of well-chosen illustrations. Numerous drawings 
depicting trees and shrubs before and after pruning are particularly well conceived and 
for clarity would be hard to surpass. 

It might be thought that a book written in America would only apply in small part 
to pruning methods in this country but the pruning instructions for a long list of 
deciduous and evergreen shrubs are mostly applicable here, the treatment of roses 
being no exception. Information on the treatment of magnolias and the shaping of 
conifers is particularly useful, and the author’s ideas for the latter will be new to many 
readers. 

The chapter on fruit-tree pruning concerns itself chiefly with the American types 
of tree—the central-leader and the modified leader, although reference is also made to 
the open-centre and the delayed-open-centre forms. Branch spacing and the retention 
of young wood for the natural production of spurs is the general recommendation for 
fruit-tree pruning and this approach to the subject will be agreed to by commercial 
fruit growers in this country. 

The amateur fruit-grower, with his restricted forms of tree is only catered for at the 
end of the book, where some instruction is given on the training of fruit trees in special 
forms. Apple trees on dwarfing rootstocks, so well known to us in Great Britain, but 
something still in its infancy in America, are given a brief mention only and the ‘only 
trained form illustrated is that of an espalier. 

However, ““The Pruning Handbook” makes instructive reading: it is written from 
a balanced appreciation of plant habit and garden needs and is a worthy addition to 
our gardening literature. At 12s. 6d. it is extraordinarily good value. 

E. W. HOBBIS 


“The Amaryllis Manual.” By Hamilton P. Traub. 338 pp. Illus. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York and London.) 52s. 6d. 


The introduction says that the book has been written for both the amateur and the 
professional grower and that it is also a reference source for the student and research 
worker, and this exactly describes it. 

It begins by describing what the amaryllis is and how it grows, and in the index, 
in the long list of species, they appear under “Hippeastrum—illegitimate name’’. 
It gives detailed instructions for the breeding, growing, propagation and culture, as 
well as of the more common diseases and the recommended remedies. 

A great deal of the book deals with conditions in U.S.A., such as, professional 
growers, cut flowers, shows—particularly those under the aegis of the American 
Amaryllis Society—including marketing, and so on. 

The appendices, which take up about one-third of the whole book, are very instruc- 
tive and very useful to those who want to learn about the plant from the botanical 
point of view, and want to make a collection of the 71 species enumerated. 

It can be generally said that two-thirds of the book is of use to any amateur or 
professional grower, and that the remaining one-third is of use to the specialist. 

CLIVE COOKSON 


“Grow Cacti.” By C. Marsden, B.Sc., A.R.I.C. 2nd ed. 8vo. 178 pp. 
Illus. (Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd., London, 1958.) 15s. 


The fact that a second edition has been required only three years after first publica- 
tion indicates the popularity of this book. Minor errors have been corrected and extra 
information added, particularly in the chapter on Pests. A useful! chapter on Photo- 
graphy will be welcomed by those who like to make a record of their plants. The list 
of Common Names has been considerably extended. It may be fun to collect the odd 
English names that have been invented for cacti, and harmless, provided it does not 
encourage their use, for many of them are vague in their application—Leaf cactus is 
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BOOK NOTES 


iven as “‘Various species of Pereskia’’, but it is more often, though erroneously, used 
or the Epiphyllums. — more coloured illustrations have been included and six 
plates in monochrome. A good book has definitely been improved by the additions, 
which will make it even more useful to the amateur. 
VERA HIGGINS 


“Modern Roses, V.”” Compiled by J. Horace McFarland Company in 
co-operation with The American Rose Society. 471 pp. Illus. (J. Horace 
McFarland Company, Harrisburg, Pa, U.S.A.) $10.75. 


This book is as essential to a rosarian as the Oxford Dictionary is to a writer. It is 
a compendium of information about roses at once authentic and most extensive. 
Nearly eight thousand varieties of roses, including over three hundred species, are 
fully described. Names of rose trees and all known synonyms are given and also the 
names of the raisers, the date when introduced, the parentage, where known, and a 
description of the growth and the quality and colour of the flowers. The book also 
provides a list of all the roses patented in the U.S.A. to which names have been given. 

An interesting addition in this fifth edition which will be appreciated by the more 
scientific hybridists is the chromosome count which is added to the great majority of the 
roses listed. Another interesting feature of the book is the list of the world’s hybridists, 
with the photographs of many, and the roses they have raised, or, in the case of com- 
mercial firms, the roses introduced into commerce. 

The thirty-two illustrations are good but not all the coloured ones are convincing. 

The J. Horace McFarland Company and The American Rose Society are to be 
congratulated on giving us this improved and enlarged edition of Modern Roses. 

F. FAIRBROTHER 


“Flowers native to the Deep South.” By Caroline Dormon. 176 pp. 
Illus. (J. Horace McFarland Co., Mount Pleasant Press, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania.) $7.50. 

Not much can be said about this book, which belongs to a class becoming familiar 
in the United States. The authoress is an enthusiastic flower-lover, gardener and 
draughtsman. She has selected a large number of herbaceous plants of special beauty 
or interest, placing them by families in systematic order and illustrating many of them 
in colour or with line-drawings. She gives the Latin name of each species, and the 
common name when it is known. Her descriptions are short and to the point, and she 
adds distribution and time of flowering. She has enjoyed the companionship and hel 
of some very distinguished botanists, and her text was checked by Prof. G. H. M. 
Lawrence, of the Bailey Hortorium. The book will no doubt give much is to 
American amateurs, but would not be very useful to English visitors to the 
South. The intreduced plant shown in Fig. 72, “Moth Mullein: Verbascum blattaria’’, 
is surely V. virgatum, on account of the characteristic subsessile flowers. 

N. Y. SANDWITH 


“Creative Gardens.” By James C. Rose. Royal 4to. 236 pp. Illus. (Rein- 
hold Publishing Co., New York.) £3 10s. 


In his book Creative Gardens Mr. Rose analyses the garden as distinct from the 
house. He states that the house is often the first consideration and that the garden, 
from being considered later, suffers in many cases from a depleted budget. Be this as 
it may, the book offers many illustrations of gardens designed to accord with modern 
trends in domestic architecture and economical both in materials and the way in 
which such materials may be used. 

Creative Gardens will be of interest more especially to many owners of comparatively 
small gardens. It shows how the gardens may be related to, and indeed may become an 
outdoor extension of, the house. The book is modern. It looks ahead to give us some- 
thing new in gardens. It shows how screens and backgrounds need not necessarily be 
of trees, shrubs or hedges. Wood, glass, wattle and other materials, may be used in 
unusual and often striking ways. 

The book is profusely illustrated and the photographs—as photographs—are good 
and give strong contrasts of light and shade. The illustrations are mostly of small 
gardens and in some cases non-existent problems seem to be created for the pleasure 
of solving them. The overhead screens, climbing plants growing on walls, timber, 
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frames, treillage or other materials are used in new ways and in many cases emphasize 
that the gardens are primarily for hot climates. The coloured illustrations are harmo- 
nious and the general effect is heightened by the repetition of the more noticeable 
colours in furniture, utensils and even the children’s toys. 

Perhaps the greatest fault of the book is its restlessness. Hitherto, up to com- 
paratively recent times, garden owners and makers have striven for good proportion 
and harmonious colours, together making peaceful, restful gardens. ‘This book in many 
of its illustrations shows gardens angular, restless in design and in the management of 

is may be in accordance with the spirit of the present time but pendulums 
have a way of swinging back and in all probability the taste for peaceful and natural 
gardens will return. 

On the other hand this book is provocative and the very angularity of the gardens 
— ~~} certain phases of modern art, help to produce in time gardens new, exciting 


PERCY CANE 


The following books have been received : 


“Historic Houses in Great Britain and N. Ireland.”’ 49 pp. Illus. (Index 
Publishers Ltd.) 3s. 

“Gardens of Britain.” Calendar 1959. Illus. (Country Life.) 12s. 

“Oasis of the North.” By Dawn Macleod. 264 pp. (Hutchinson.) 18s. 

“The Hydrangea.” Foyles’ Handbooks. By A. G. Puttock. 76 pp. Illus. 
(Foyles.) 35. 

“Pruning Fruits and Vines in Australia.”” By Charles W. Smith. 212 pp. 
Illus. (Robertson & Mullens, 107 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, C.1.) 12s. 6d. 

“Drawings of British Plants. Part XI. Droseraceae-Ficoidaceae.” By 
Stella Ross-Craig. 39 plates. (G. Bell & Sons Ltd.) gs. 6d. 

“‘Manures and Fertilizers.” By H. V. Garner. Ministry of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 36. 104 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 4s. 6d. 

“Management Aspects of Horticultural Production under Glass.” By 
R. R. W. Folley. 28 pp. (Wye College, near Ashford, Kent.) ss. 

“The Chrysanthemum Manual.” By E. T. Thistlethwaite. 232 pp. Illus. 
(The National Chrysanthemum Society, 83 Chesterfield Road, Barnet.) 

“Pansies, Violas and Violets."” By Roy Genders. 192 pp. Illus. (Gifford.) 
18s. 
Eighth Annual Report, 1957, of the National Vegetable Research Station. 
67 pp. (National Vegetable Research Station, Wellesbourne, Warwick.) 

“An Attempt at a Statement concerning a vital unit as shown by the Reed 
in the Delta of the Danube.”’ By Marietta Pallis. 24 pp. (R. Maclehose & Co. 
Ltd. Glasgow.) 

“Alignment Charts and Form Height Tables for determining Stand Volumes 
of Conifers, Oak, and Beech.” By J. M. Christie. Forestry Commission, 
Forest Record No. 37. 18 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 1s. 9d. 


ERRATA 


R.H.S. Journat, Vol. 83, November 1958, p. ‘Ronald’ A.M. 
April 22, 1958: delete “‘subject to its being given a clonal name’ 


R.H.S. Journat, Vol. 83, December 1958, p. 527—Book ieess “Handboek der 
Bloemisterij . . . ” should read Deel III®, not Deel IT®. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume copyright. the articles 


te SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED TO GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 
te TREMENDOUS STRENGTH ye MAXIMUM LIGHT 
te WILL NOT WARP OR ROT ye ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free to your door. Erected on 
delivery. Deferred Terms, Full details of prices and 50 sizes available in: 


THE NATION'S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


HAND - MOTOR: ELECTRIC 


Eight models from which to choose. Whether 
the lightweight Whippet 10” or the superb 12” or 
16” Motor Mower—there is a Webb model 
made for your lawn. Send for illustrated 
literature giving full details of the many 
outstanding WEBB features. 


42" MOTOR 


MOWER 

WEBB “ Magimatic” 
(regd.) start/stop con- 
trol makes child's 
play "’ of power mow- 
ing. Over 1 a cut- 
ting per pint of petrol. 
H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD. Weight only 78 Ibs. 


Tame Road, Witton, Birmingham 6 


| SEASONED OAK GREENHOUSES 
| 
| 
| rian y easily the best! | 


Low Volume Spraying | 


A low priced portable outfit of proved performance for | 
spraying i icides, fungicides, weedkillers, etc. in glass- | 
houses. The compressor and motor form a compact unit | 7 
weighing only 40 ib. ready to plug in to electricity supply. 4 
Ample ewe is maintained through a long hose to the 
Model 1M spray gun fitted with a quart container—larger 
pressure feed containers available for continuous spraying. 


Also for g, tyre i 
etc. Countrywide after-sales service. 


Spraying ‘Shirlan’ A G on Tomato plants to contro! mildew. 


HANDISPRAY OUTFIT 


Demonstration on your premi: bi 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD. (Division of Broom & Wade itd.) Dept. Y2. HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. CP304 


YOU CAN’T DO WHEN BUYING 
WITHOUTMFE 


Tm the guide and friend of every SEEDS 


garden lover, with 116 pages 
packed with beauty - making BUY 
hints, money-saving offers, illus- 
trations and a choice of over 


I'm yours for only 1/-. post free. 
TOYNBEE’S CATALOGUE 
FERTILIZER TOO! 
Camellias, Climbing Roses, Hedge 
plants, Conifers, Shrubs for 


aed os, windbreaks. A fine| Incartons 1/6 and 2/3; in sealed 
avatlable for present | 33 Ibs. 4/-, 7 Ibs. 6/-, 14 Ibs. 


10/-, 28 Ibs. 18/-, 56 Ibs. 32/-, 
EES 1 cwt. 54/- 


NURSERIES 
BARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 
Telephone: Eastergate 2121/2 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 
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The Botanical Society 


ofthe British Isles Sussex Grown 


in conjunction with 


The British Museum Nursery Stock 
(Natural History) of finest quality 


have recently published the new our 100 N 
LIST OF the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
BRITISH VASCULAR PLANTS South Downs. 
prepared by We Offer Large Quantities of 
J. E. DANDY Roses, Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
(Keeper of Botany, British Museum) Shrubs, Climber Hedge Plants, 
This volume is the most up-to-date list of Herbaceous and Rock Plants 
British flowering plants and is an essential in great variety 
reference book for the correct naming of the 
British flora. Demy 8vo, 176 + xvi pages, Visitors are cordially welcomed 
bound in cloth. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


Price 11/-, post paid (interleaved 16/-). 
Cash must be sent with order, and cheques 
| made payable to British Museum. 


From E. B. Bangerter, c/o Department of 
Botany, British Museum, Cromwell Road, 
who 


London, S.W.7, 
will also be glad to supply a list of other 
publications by the Society. 


MASTER ©” 


Pneumatic Hard SPRAYER 


KETTERING 


LOAM 


Supplied to Leading 
Horticu/turists for over 
30 YEARS 


Finest Yellow Fibrous Kettering Loam as 
exhibited at the Chelsea Show. Also john 
Innes Composts, Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Nottingham Marl. Quotations for any 
quantity, delivered by Rail or Road Trans- 
port to your door, or loaded on your own 
lorries if you collect. 


Special terms for Horticultural Societies. 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS, 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN IRONMONGERS AND STORES 
The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


KETTERING FUEL CO..LTD. (DEPT. RHS) 
STATION ROAD KETTE NORTHANTS 
Telephone Kete 
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5 BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 
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LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with | save 


PERMATAB your fish 


OUTDOOR LABEL 
Write either side of a stiff from 
white card which slides back 


into transparent holder. Seal He  - 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 


with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- 
ative NETTING. An entirely new, tested method 
of preserving your fish in ornamental ponds. Made 


free. Cheque or P.O. to required size. Price: 4 6 per sq. yd., carr. paid. 
(Dyed green or other colour, 6d. per sq. yd. extra) 


M ! DA Cc R E s LTD. *% Write for descriptive leaflet to: 
18 Hyver Hill, London, W.W.7 | mipacres LTD., 24, HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


The new dwarf (24 ft.) shrub with deep violet HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
blue flowers in September and October. Plant 
it this season end enjoy really bright colour Remind You 
in autumn border. 

. i That from February until Early 
Strong young plants (with planting instruc- 
tions) t each: 2 for 22/6; Ff for 30. Packed March is a good time to plant 
and delivered free for cash with order. FRUIT trees and bushes. 


are sow We have an up-to-date Stock of Plums, Pears, etc. 


delivery. 
Also Apples on E.M. rootstocks and on the new 
Stemwa rts M.M. rootstocks, worked from Virus-free Mother- 
t 
Nurseries 
FERNDOWN, DORSET Est. 1742 free on 


FROM 
1867 


OUR CATALOGUE 
is most includes a 
ome THE KENT-SUSSEX GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


if of 
wers and Azaleas described in over 150 varieties in our 
Tree and Shrub Catalogue, which also offers a most 


COPY WILL GLADLY BE SENT TO YOU extensive collection of Conifers, Climbing Plants 
-- POST FREE ON REQUEST AND FLOWERING SHRUBS 


WISBECH PLANT CO. LTD. Write today for Tree and Shrub Catalogue. 
ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS LTD. 


Summervale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., Tunbridge Wells 


Conservatories 


Garden 

5 SOUTH WALLS 
Ons... Every gardener keeps his walls for his favourite 

shrubs, but the following really deserve (as 

well as need) such a position: 

Campsis chinensis. Climber with huge me 

red trumpets 12/6 

Punica granatum fi. pi. Double 

pomegranate. 10/6, 12/ 

many clusters lowers like large yellow fox- 
buildings ofall descrip gloves in spring. 
Hire purchase terms From 2$ fe. at 10/6 up to 8 ft. at 63/-. 


5 Also Callistemons, Ceanothus, Lagerstroemia, 
Please send ad etc. 
Ulustrated Catalogue on request 
WOODCRAFT LTD., THE SANDHURST NURSERIES 
Dept. 24, Star Road, SANDHURST, CAMBERLEY, SURREY 


Middx. Tel. HAYes 
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WAKELEY’S 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


a: HOP 


MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
= enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and ¢ 

PRICES: 


Smali Bag 9/6, Medium Bag 14/6, Large 
24/-, Minimum order 20 large bags 
% discount. 


Prices subject to alteration without notice 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 
or carriage paid England and Wales 
{6 Large Bag; !/- Medium Bag; 

Small Bag extra). if any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioli, Dahlias and Plants is now 
ready. Free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


FRAMES | 


| POULTMURE LTD 


* Instantaneous opening for rain, still 
leaving side protection. 

* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 

* No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR (as illustrated) 

Size 4’ 9° long, 4’ wide, 20” high in the centre. 
Price complete £10 10s. Od. Extension without 
ends £9 Os. Od. 


PLUIE ‘15’ 

The latest addition to the famous PLUIE range. 
Size 4 9° long, 3’ 2” wide, 154” high. Price 
complete £8 8s. Od. 


Both the Pluie Major and Pluie ‘15° can be raised 
on a metal base with glass. Ideal for tomatoes and 


chrysanthemums, also suitable for 
and raising seedlings and cuttings, with 
soil warmer. 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 


| 5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX, 


FOR OVER THREE-QUARTERS 
OF A CENTURY 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 


GROWERS: NOTTINGHAM 
have been noted for their business 
integrity and quality produce 
* 


Some specialities — 


HOUSE PLANTS in over 50 vari- 
eties. List and cultural instructions 
3d. stamp and S.A.E. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS. Britain’s 
leading specialists. R.H.S. Gold 
Medalists. Available April/Sep- 
tember. New Lists ready March. 
HYDRANGEAS(Hortensis). Finest 
modern varieties. Super quality 
plants for greenhouse or garden 
cultivation. 

ROSE TREES. Sold out for this 
season. Quality tells! Order early 
for Autumn 1959. 


“WE GROW ALL WE SELL” 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
LTD. (of Holland) 


Coombelands Nurseries, 
Leavesden, Watford, Herts. 


* 


Flower and Vegetable 


Seeds of Superior 
Strains 


* 


Quality and Service 
since 1870 


* 


A copy of our Spring Catalogue will be 
sent on application 
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R722 MINOR 
with Forged 
Handle 
Cast-iron base 
x 103” x 54”) 

t Quality 
Brushes 
78/6, carr. paid (U.K.) 
R262 MINOR 
as illustrated 
without 
Forged Handle 
55/-, carr. paid (U.K.) 
These brushes are 
ideal for dealing 
with heavy soils 


Larger models and other patterns available 


WMlustrated list of horticultural brushware 
free on request 


COOKS ( Nexwich ) BRUSHES 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


STEAM STERILIZER & ACCESSORIES for 
the Home Preparation of john Innes 
SEED & POTTING | COMPOSTS 


Send for brochure to:— 
THE HORTAID COMPANY, Kegworth, By Derby 


GARDEN SHEDS 


WANEY EDGE from 68 2s. 6d. 
SOFTWOOD FE from £9 7s. 6d. 
CEDAR from €10 10s. 


GARAGES 
WANEY EDGE from £23 
SOFTWOOD F/E from 
£26 15s. 
CEDAR from 15s. 
FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
from £29 14s. 
Carriage paid home England il 
and Wales mainiand 
SEND FOR FREE | 
New easier terms trom 5% Deposit 
Also Greenhouses, Fencing, Ladders, Gates, etc. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Barkham Road, Wokingham 


LIVE IN LUXURY 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 
First Class - Premier Position - Fully 
Licensed - Centre Sea Front - Television 

Theatre - Fine Sun Lounge - Lift 
This lovely sea-front hote! has accommodation for 
one hundred and twenty-five guests. Has green- 
houses for tropical, sub-tropical! and house plants, 
and a keen display of these plants is made for the 
visitor’s interest. The whole hotel abounds with 

plants and flowers in sun !ounge and gardens. 
Tariff and Brochure from 
G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 
Phone 4818 


VEGETABLES 
FOR EPICURES 


Many new and unusual varieties of vegetable 
seeds are offered in the 1959 edition of our Seed 
Catalogue. We have always specialized in supply- 
ing seeds of vegetables for epicures and if flavour 
and quality count more with you than mere size 
then you will have much to interest you in our 
very comprehensive list. We also offer a wide 
range of flower seeds, including a number of 
interesting novelties for 1959. Send for a free 
copy today. 

GEORGE BUNYARD & CO. LIMITED 

(Dept. 22) 

THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE 


Vale of Evesham Asparagus Crowns 
CONNOVER’S COLOSSAL 


6/- doz. 40/- 100 
»  55/-100 
+ 10/6 , 65/-100 


Carriage and packing 


, cash with order. 


Dahlia and Chrysanthemum Catalogues 
sent on request. 
L. STAITE, Avon Nurseries, Evesham, Worcs. 
Tel. Evesham 2406 


POLYANTHUS 


Our famous strain has received no less than four 
R.H.S. Gold Medals and is widely recognised 
among plantsmen as the finest in the world. 
SEED is available in mixed colours only (exclud- 
ing blue) at 2 6, 5 - and 10/- per packet. 
SEEDLINGS. For those who lack the time or 
Saliniee for raising seed, we offer young seedlin, 
lants direct from our own seed which wil 
wer well next year. Delivery from March 
onwards. 
Mixed colours, 10/- per doz.; 65/- per 100 
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POLYANTHUS 
We ‘PACIFIC GIANTS’ 
This new strain from California produces 


immense blooms up to 2 in. across on long 
firm stems making it an ideal cut flower. 

foreeast a: colour range is magnificent, varying 
pol meg primrose through many shades 

of yel pastel pink, deep pink, scarlet to 

crimson, ‘and various shades of blue. In a 


that one day you moist position they grow to 1 foot across 
: and give a display unequalled by any other 
will have to buy spring flower. 2/6 and 5/- per packet 
GLORIOSA DAISIES 
THE GROWER GIANT HYBRID 
TETRAPLOID RUDBECKIA 
AND PREPACKER In 1958 Gloriosa Daisies produced their 


first flower on the 29th July, and were still 
making a fine splash of colour on 2\st 


So you might as well November. The large blooms of yellow, 
mahogany, orange, gold and bronze were 
start now and know prominent in Floral Art Exhibits at the late 


Chrysanthemum Shows. This outstanding 


what is going on in flower is well worth a trial. 1/- per packet 


horticulture. ANTIRRHINUM (Rust Resistant) 
Carmine Monarch. Yellow Monarch 
1/6 per packet 
Only 1s. from your newsagent Orange Glow. Monarch Mixed 
1/— per packet 
or 50s. a year (51 issues) from did 


Mrs. JUNE McDONALD, ——— FREE ON REQUEST 
49 Doughty Street, W.C.1 CLOW’S SEEDSMEN 
BANBURY, OXON 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lta. 


CATALOGUE 
SPECIALISTS 


+ 
3335 AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 
Our 1959 catalogue f the best new 
flowers and te pte plant SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 
breeders all over the world. All these, as well as a wide 
range of favourite flower and ble seeds, are offered 
at special money-saving prices. If you want to be sure of ¥ 
having the very best strains of flower and vegetable 
seeds for your garden send the coupon below for a 
FREE copy of our colour illustrated Catalogue and 
Garden Guide. Please write for copies of our 
1958/59 
TO SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD 
(Dept. 68), 11 GROSVENOR STREET CATALOGUES 
CHESTER POST FREE 
Please send me a FREE copy of “RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
your new seed catalogue. “TREES end SHRUBS” 
Address WOKING .. SURREY 
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RURAL INTERLACE || -<- SPRAY without effort! 
The QUALITY FENCING | 


Only _ best - seasoned 
timber 
This fenci 
WILL LAST 
Also Wattle, Osier, 
Hurdles, Chestnut 
Fencing, Gates, Send for details: 
etc. SOLO SPRAYERS Ltd 
LISTS FREE free: 


(Dept. RK) 
DAVIDS RURAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD 


Foot operated spraying gives power 
with ease and leaves a hand free. PRICE 
Strong brass pump, 7’ delivery 
hose, 4 suction hose. Two 18” 
plastic extensions, brass angle tend 


From Stores and lronmongers or from Manufecturers 


Dept. (R), 
1S MORETON ST., 
LONDON, S.W.! 
(Tate Gallery 8332) 


Southend-on-sea 


YOUR PLANTS NEED 
SEDGE PEAT 
PRODUCTS 


MULCHING—ask for details of 
“no weeding mulch” 


RHODODENDRONS—special 
product available 
FEEDING—use VITA- 
MURE double-action 
plant food 

THE ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD. 
ASHCOTT, Near BRIDGWATER, Somerset 


FENCING AND GATES 
PANELS OF OAK, IMPORTED DEAL, 
OR ENGLISH SOFTWOOD 


Hazel and Write for details 


GERALD GILMERLTD.| | 


TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP'S V/ALTHAM, Tel.: 271 


9 to 12 ins. high with dozens of 
miniature double flowers covering 
Selected colours or the plant. Deep scarlet colouring 
throughout the summer. A pretty, 
from unusual variety you will enjoy 
1 gn. to 5 gns. growing. Red Riding Hood will 

box grace any garden. Send j / 6 

Write for Catalogue 


gest 
growers, are the ideal gift 
for all occasions. 


now for yours. pkt. 


idler's 


Royal Berkshire Seed House 
25, FRIAR STREET, READING, BERKS. 


Cut Flower Dept 


HAYWARDS HEATH, 8U88E X (Wivelsfieid 232) 


PREVENT 
PEACH LEAF CURL 
by spraying with Bunyard’s 


MEDELA 


Leaf Curl or Blister of peaches and nectarines can 
be prevented by spraying Medela in February or 
March just before the buds open. Also effective in 


Supreme for FLOWERS, VEGETABLES 
FRUIT, LAWNS and 
ALL INDOOR PLANTS 


SANGRAL 


preventing mildew on fruit and rose trees. 
makes twe gallons of spray. 
4/6 pint, 8/6 quart, 13/6 }-gallon, 20/- gallon. 
Carriage paid. Cash with order. 
Get your supply direct from the makers 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO. LTD. 
(Dept. 21), MAIDSTONE 


TEN-DAY 
FERTILIZER 


Packets 1/- Cartons 3/-, 8/6 
Bottles 23, 3/8 Half Gall. 15/- 


CHOICE OF THE EXPERT 


>>| 
Also 
“*Riviera”’ Split Bamboo Screening in 10 yd. - 
ca rolls, 4 ft. or 5 ft. x 5 ft. 9 ins. high. 
gee RED RIDING ai 
: This Fidler speciality grows to about J 
: 
= 
| 
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8”/10" BEST QUALITY BRUSH 
as illustrated, 16/-, post paid (U.K.) 
For the smalier sizes please refer to our january 
advertisement. 


Tom Thumb, 5/-; 60's 6/-; 48's, 6/6; 
32’s, 7/-; General purpose, 2/9. 
Set of THREE BRUSHES (60's, 48's, GP) 14/6 
Set of FIVE BRUSHES (TT, 60's, 48's, 32's, GP) 26/6 
(all post paid U.K.) 
Mlastrated list of horticultural brushware 


COOKS (Nousich ) BRUSHES 


Established 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RUBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS. 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 
The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


For Young Trees 
SIMPLE @ EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 
FOR ROUND STAKES 

17/-doz. 137/6 100 

SMALL PATTERN 
FOR STANDARD ROSES 
1 doz. 10/6; 2 doz. 20/6; 
3 doz. 30/-; per 100 60/- 

Carriage Paid 


j. TOMS 
26 LONDON ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 


Exactly 
where you 
need it 


THE GARDEN MODEL (illustrated), with a 
distributing width of 18 in. and hopper holding 
14 lb. of material, this model is ideal for private lawns 
and flower beds, etc. A quarter of an acre can be 

in less than two hours even on a windy day, and the job 
is done far better than it can possibly be done by hand. 
The standard roller distributes many fertilizers at 4 oz. 
per sq. yd. or grass seed at 1 oz. per sq. yd, 


Price 


THE PARK MODEL distributes over 
a width of 36 in. with a hopper capacity of 
112 Ib. This model is ideal for parks, sports 
grounds, golf courses, playing fields, etc. It can 
be operated by hand or tractortowedif 

The standard roller distributes fertilizers at 
the rate of 2 oz. per sq. yd. or grass seed at 


yd. 
Price £35.15.0 


Additional meter rollers are available for both the above 
models which enable any type of fertilizer, seed, top 
dressing or granular material to be distributed at a 
pre-determined rate. 


FREE FULLY ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON 
REQUEST. Quillot Seed Distributors are available from 
good stores, seed merchants and ironmongers, or if in any 
difficulty, write to the manufacturers: 


QUILLOT LIMITED 


74 Lenelby Road, Tolworth, Surrey 
Telephone: ELMbridge 1972 


R.272 Flower Lot Bushes : RAN 
distribution 
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GENEROUS REWARD 


is offered to any wise soul planting these un- 
commonly attractive scented winter flowerers :— 
CHIMONANTHUS (‘Winter Sweet’) 
DAPHNE MEZEREUM 
HAMAMELIS in variety 
MAHONIA JAPONICA (‘Bealei’) 
BARCOCOCCA in 3 species 
VIBURNUM BODNANTENSE 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


WANTED 


Experienced man to take 
charge of Rhododendron and 
Azalea Branch Nursery in 
Surrey. 

Good accommodation avail- 
able. 

References and qualifica- 
tions needed. 


Box No. 1 (c/o The Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1). 


French Strain 
GLOBE 
ARTICHOKES 
2/6 each 24/- per doz. 
PASSION FRUIT, ex-pots (Passiflora 
edulis) * 7/6 each 
(for the conservatory) 

Orders Under 20.-, postage 2/- 


TACOLNESTON NURSERIES 
9 TACOLNESTON, NORWICH 


‘HART? 
Certified 
GRASS SEED 


Treated against birds and pests 
Cash with order, carriage paid, bags free 

“Standard” Mixture of Sheep's Hard and Red 
Fescue, Browntop Timothy $.23, N.Z. Devon 
and S.S. Ryegrasses. 1-14 ib. 3 - per Ib.; 15 Ib. and 
2 9 per Ib. (cwt. rate). 

on request: (a) Grass Seed Mixture Analysis 
Chart (b) Bulletin of Fertilizers and Horticultural 


Pre- seeding Base Fertilizer (2 oz. to the sq. 
.) 1/- per Ib., minimum 10 Ib. and upwards. 
upplied only by: 

MAXWELL M. HART 
Trial Grounds: W Buy 


Phone: WOKINGHAM 1121 


MOTOR CULTIVATORS 
ROTARY HOES 
MOTOR SCYTHES 
ROTARY SCYTHES 
MOTOR MOWERS 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Call or ‘phone 
Godfrey’s 


The Mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W.1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 


Ruovopenprons 
SHRUB ROSES 
CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 

PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


Do you like Asparagus? 
Best Evesham Crowns 


Seed Catalogue containing all of the best “Vale of 
Evesham” Strains available upon request. 


H. J. SPEED & SONS Ltd. 
(Dept. A.1) Tel. 2611 
Evesham, Worcestershire 


USE MASKELL’S 
“SUPER HOP” 


The clean, easy-to-use manure—supplies Humus, 
Phosphates, Potash and Nitrogen economically, 
and ensures good quality healthy crops = 
for lightening heavy /clay soils, puts “body” 
any soil. 
“Medium” Sack for 500 sq. ft. 14 
“Large” Sack for 1,000 sq. fe. 
“Double” Large Sack 
All orders delivered carriage paid home Geced 
Wales All fertilizers, manures and 
posts supplied at competitive prices. Useful 
Cautionve and Price List of 125 products FREE. 
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Per 100 Per doz. * 
i-year-old 40/- 6/- : 
B-year-old 65'- 10/6 
Cultural instructions 
2 Despatched March; bags free; carriage paid i | 
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When seedlings fade out on you, lacs, 
they've been Ailled by fungus diseascs in the 
what Damping Off, Tomato Wilt and th: | 

diseases, No use blaming the seeds 


Jeves’ Fluid. Better safe than sorry! 


Did you try Jeypeat Compound last year? If you didm’t, 


me youre missing the most exciting ‘ing that’s 
am gardening for many a long day. Or 
when preparing outdoor beds nex! 


you'll have. 


TESTED. AND PROVED WITH 
SPEGTAGULAR SUCGESS 


ond-disease contral 
—esential humes for your 


With Jeyes’ Fluid and 
and oat ve 


technique that will 


Here are twa vital for 


MA 


Ws fred Loads lates: book, “Ail 
Gro Weil” weaderfully helpful 
guide te successful ¢ ing. Clear, 
good and 
original ideas, 
post free 
& 
FREE! |. 
Dihéctions for main wes omcontainers 
Por fuiter information writenow( 


please) for free leaflet Jeyes 
the Garden” —pocked with new 
end better ways of getting the best 

year 


asks BOB GREEN, our gardening expert 


it's a thousand 
soil. 
ike reall 
or the fungi 

matter! It’s up to us gardeners to sterilize the soit first with 


some now—and it 
month. What season 


Fluid this moth} 


Sterilizing potting soil Sterilizing greenhouse: hilted on contact 
Choose a clean surface, tomato beds Compound enriches soit with 
and 
tablespoc: Dig over, breaking up tumpe the humus essential te fortitity and 
of water go. Soak the bottom of chantrelet ovepetes healthier growth 
Tepes. wit INE + 
until sufficient soil he: FI gall 

turn’ the Boi! Keeping ‘the JEYVES FLUID 
to air and dry hos well wertti- is a really powerful. sterilizing pre- 
it ars that’s agfe in use. Ite many 
anothe: we or longe valuable uses include sterilizing pot 
Kon’ in case of ting soils, deep-sterilizing tadly 
heavy soils or low discased outdoor patches—deterting 

by putting temperatures 
into ditty pots (See Jeyes’. in foliage pests, winler spraying, and the 
Ones the Garden” for ancual washdown of greenhouses aud. 

4 fu lirertions.} 
first with Jeyes Site for 
cle work 


Compounds and deyes’ WERS, 


For that’s 
are— 
or that. 


JEYPEAT 


COMPOUND 


—the amazing 3 in 1 
soil treatment 


leypeat cotsists of finest sedge peat 
accurately and eorrectly impregnated 
with Jeyes” Piuid. Ie this form the 
Jeyes’ Fluid content stays active much 
longer than when used ip sohation—a 
big ed vantage for many purposes. 
Gempound cleanses sed of 
Gisenses and wietoring pests 
voce? Compound provects growing 
from rool pests, Slugs are 


happened: in 


FRUIT, GREENHOUSES 


PEAT 


COMPOUND 
THE GEVOLUTIONARY PARTNER TO 


JEVES FLUID 


The disinfectant on earth 


Pepuisy Five 4.0 | Cane-Plat 29 Quart &/- 
Large Sime | Gal. 16/- Triat settles 1/€ 


from hariheure horticultural suppliers, 
chemists and grocers. 


JEYES’ (DEPT. AG2), RIVER ROAD, BARKING ESSEX 
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Spring Sale 


Feb./Mar. 1959 


HERBACEOUS AND ROCKERY PLANTS 
offered at greatly reduced prices while stock lasts 


Achillea Coronation Gold, 
A. Gold Plate, (uly Avg 


Aster Glorious, deep pink *) (Aut 
Any 12 plants A. Harrison's Blue, 3 
A. Sylvia lave: pink, 3 
from this list 


21 /- 


ue Rhythm, mid-blue, 3 fe. Gune) 
y, red self, 3 ft. (lune) 
Ola Kala, deep yellow, 3 fc. (lune 
island, gold and red, 3 ft. June) 
remem, pink, 6 in, (May/June) Lychnis chalcedonica, scarlet, 3 ft. (Summer) 
lanica, yellow, 9 in. ( ) rum Robert, deep pink, 2} fr. Puamer) 
impanula garganica, jue, igadier, orange-red, (Summer) 
Deiphinium Biue Butterfly, 15 in. (uly/Aug.) P. Cecil bury, salmon, 3 ft. (Summer) 
deltoides, rose, 6 in. (uly ty, Aue. ) > Cinderella, mulberry-pink, 3 ft. (Summer) 
crimson n. y/ mer Snow (Summer) 
lune Aue Pola vulgaris, ft. 
ia vir; nemorosa, p 
} Lamers. (Summer) 


blue, Verbascum vernale, yellow, 5 fc. (Summer) 


Veronica True Blue, 1% ft. (May July) 


CARRIAGE TERMS 
for pre-paid orders 
HERBACEOUS AND ROCKERY PLANTS 


Orders under 20/— add 2/6 
9 in. Gu Orders 40/— to 60/— add 5, 
2 in. Orders for £3 and over 

ai also offer at reduced prices a limited selection of Shrubs and Roses. 
SALE ORDERS ARE ACCEPTED DURING FEBRUARY AND MARCH ONLY 
for despatch in strict rotation during suitable weather from February 


to mid-April. ORDER NOW yA 
32-page Sale Catalogue | 


POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 


ummer) 
r) 
jer) 
Linum naroonense 
Lychnis haageana, s 
Oxalis lobaca, yello 
Phicx dougiasii rosq 
; P. subulata Betty, pink, 6 in. (Apr./May) ~ 
Potentilla aurea, yellow, 3 in. June) 
aes Primula rosea, carmine, 9 in. (Spring) 
Rhodohypoxis platypetala, white, 4 in. (Summer) 
Satureia subspicata, purple, 6 in. (Autumn) 
Saxifraga Elf, rose pink, 3 in. (Apr.jJuty) 
\ 


